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Citizens  assert  role  in  chief  selection 


Public  input  demanded  in  searches  for  new  chiefs  in  Miami, 
Chicago;  ouster  of  KC’s  Van  Kirk  draws  citizens’  ire 


The  top  law  enforcement  posts  in  three 
major  American  cities  remained  vacant 
this  month,  as  politicians  and  community 
leaders  in  Chicago.  Miami  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  squabbled  over  who  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  police  chief  execu- 
tives. 

In  Chicago,  the  superintendent’s  job  has 
been  open  since  October  11,  when  James 
M.  Rochford  resigned  to  take  an  executive 
position  with  a slot  machine  manufacturer. 
A coalition  of  community  groups  has  sub- 
sequently been  lobbying  for  a selection 
process  that  is  open  to  full  public  scrutiny. 

Miami’s  chief  of  police^Garland  P. 
Watkins  voluntarily  retired  last  December, 
prompting  the  city  manger  to  set  up  a 
citizen's  panel  to  help  him  choose  a suc- 
cessor. However,  last  month  the  Dade 
County  State  Attorney  filed  a suit  against 
the  panel's  closcd-door  selection  meetings, 
and  the  committee  will  now  have  to  allow 
the  public  to  sit  in  on  its  sessions  or  be 
disbanded. 

The  situation  in  Kansas  City  is  even 
more  complex.  Police  Chief  Marvin  L. 


Van  Kirk  was  removed  last  month  when 
the  city’s  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
voted  on  two  separate  occasions  to  reduce 
his  rank  to  major  and  find  a new  chief. 
Meanwhile,  a newspaper  poll  of  Kansas 
City  residents  revealed  that  the  public 
is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Van  Kirk's 
ouster. 

• • • 

Chicago's  new  police  superintendent 
will  ultimately  be  picked  by  Mayor  Michael 
Bilandic,  who  will  receive  the  names  of 
three  recommended  candidates  from  the 
city’s  Police  Board.  In  the  past,  the  process 
was  restricted  to  the  confines  of  City  Hall, 
but  for  the  last  four  months,  a coalition  of 
68  citizens  groups  have  been  applying  pres- 
sure to  bring  at  least  part  of  the  selection 
mechanism  out  into  the  daylight. 

Mary  Powers,  a board  member  of 
Citizens  Alert,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  her  group  had  put  together 
the  coalition  of  community  organizations, 
churches  and  prominent  citizens  to  get 
the  Police  Board  to  disclose  who  is  being 
considered  for  the  superintendent's  job. 


Chief  blames  lack  of  overtime 
as  New  Orleans  crime  jumps  5.9% 


The  overall  crime  rate  in  New  Orleans 
rose ‘5.9  percent  last  year,  and  the  city's 
police  superintendent  has  warned  that  the 
1978  rate  will  be  even  higher  if  his  depart- 
ment is  not  granted  additional  overtime 
funds. 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  Superintendent  Clarence  Giar- 
russo  cited  the  lack  of  overtime  money  for 
his  force  as  one  of  the  factors  that  contri- 
buted to  the  1977  crime  rate  rise,  the  first 
annual  increase  in  six  years.  He  blamed  the 
dilution  of  manpower  on  mayoral  and  City 
Council  decisions  that  reduced  overtime 
pay  in  favor  of  more  vigorous  police  re- 
cruitment drives. 

Giarrusso,  whose  replacement  is  current- 
ly being  sought  by  the  city  administration, 
said  the  situation  will  mean  174  fewer  offi- 
cers on  the  streets  this  year  compared  to 
the  1976  level,  noting  that  the  crime  rate 
will  continue  to  rise  until  recruitment  fills 
the  personnel  void  caused  by  scaled-down 
overtime  pay. 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  many 
factors  contributed  to  the  surge  in  last 
year's  crime  rate,  the  superintendent  said 
he  does  not  want  his  personnel  "to  have  to 


take  the  rap  for  a higher  crime  rate  that 
they  don’t  have  the  resources  to  fully  and 
completely  combat.” 

Noting  that  the  funding  shortage  was 
due  to  “an  inadequate  tax  base"  which 
docs  not  provide  elected  officials  with  the 
"sufficient  resources  to  meet  all  priorities," 
Giarrusso  said  the  city  will  be  operating 
with  the  equivalent  of  20  fewer  police  offi- 
cers this  year  than  in  1977. 

The  manpower  gap  will  be  evident,  he 
added,  in  spite  of  a last  minute  City  Coun- 
cil action  which  had  tacked  on  a $500,000 
overtime  pay  appropriation  to  the  police 
department’s  $37  million  budget  for  this 
year. 

“I  have  to  say  that  I think  1978  will  see 
a continuation  of  the  increases  in  criminal 
activity  of  1977,  not  entirely  due  to  the 
lack  of  overtime,  but  that's  part  of  it.”  the 
superintendent  declared.  "The  job  can't  be 
done  as  it  was  done  here  for  six  years  oper- 
ating under  the  current  strict  limitations 
that  hinder  the  fastest  possible  police  re- 
sponse to  crime  and  virtually  dictate  that, 
from  a statistical  point  of  view,  we  just 
can’t  function  on  the  level  we  would  like 
to  maintain.’’ 


Van  Kirk  intends  to  appeal  his  ouster  by  the  K.C.  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 


“As  a coalition,  we  have  been  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Police  Board,”  she  said.  "We  want  to  know 
who  is  being  considered,  who  is  applying 
and  their  qualifications.” . 

Last  month,  the  coalition  won  a minor 
victory  when  the  board’s  president.  Marlin 
W.  Johnson,  said  that  the  panel  would 
make  public  the  names  of  the  three  final- 
ists for  the  job,  giving  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  choices. 

Johnson  noted  that  board  is  paying 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  $7,000  to  screen  resumes  of 
applicants  "for  professionalism"  and  to 
publicize  the  position  in  the  Police  Chief. 
Initially,  he  had  balked  at  revealing  the 
names  of  any  candidates,  pointing  out  that 
the  lACP  ads  specified  that  names  would 
not  be  publicized. 

Although  Powers  noted  that  her  group 
is  "making  some  headway,”  she  indicated 
that  Johnson’s  limited  disclosure  offer 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  board  in- 
tends to  make  the  finalists’  names  known 
two  weeks  before  April  13.  when  it  will 
meet  to  finalize  its  decision,  but  the  com- 


munity leader  explained  that  the  period 
is  "too  short”  to  gather  sufficient  public 
response. 

"We’d  liks.them  to  further  open  up  the 
process  and  change  the  deadline.”  she  said. 
"We’ve  contacted  the  Mayor’s  Office  and 
they  indicated  that  he  had  talked  with 
the  president  of  the  Police  Board  to  ask 
for  an  extension  of  the  deadline.” 

Emphasizing  that  Citizens  Alen  has  no 
political  ax  to  grind.  Powers  stated:  "We're 
not  pushing  any  particular  candidate  for 
the  job.  We've  been  dealing  with  the  de- 
partment for  years,  and  we  realize  the 
complications  of  the  (superintendent's] 
job.  Citizens  Alert  merely  wants  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  a politically-motivated 
appointment.” 

Citing  a poll  of  12  major  police  chiefs 
conducted  for  the  coalition.  Powers  im- 
plied that  the  scope  of  the  Police  Board’s 
search  for  candidates  was  too  limited.  She 
noted  that  none  of  the  12  had  been  asked 
to  apply  for  the  superintendent's  job, 
even  though  “these  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  should  be  in  the  running.”  Respon- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Ut  MMUS  help  train  your  offiears  with 
ttmm  An  on  vita/  topics: 

child  abuse 
investigations 
vehicle  searches 
emergency  searches 
landlord-tenant  disputes 
family  disturbances 
forcible  entry 
conspiracy 
privacy 
drugs 
informers 
handgun  use 
concealed  weapons 
liability  of  police  officers 
seizure  of  evidence 
credit  card  crime 
confessions 
burglary 
bombs 
parole 

consumer  law 
miranda  warnings 
law  in  the  schools 
taking  the  witness  stand 
traffic  violations 
interrogations 
detention 
rape 

(k./et  us  he/p  ma/ce  your  Comnumity 
Sen/kes  programs  more  effective: 


gangs 
first  aid 
gun  safety 
fire  safety 
shoplifting 
bicycle  safety 
pedestrian  safety 
school  bus  safety 
skateboard  safety 
trauma  situations 
water  safety 
safety  belts 
alcoholism 
vandalism 
rape 
DWl 
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MUNITY SERVICES  PROGRAMS. 
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Ex-Detroit  cop,  who  broke 
mob  payoff  scandal,  dies 

A retired  Detroit  police  sergeant  who 
helped  expose  a major  police  corruption 
scandal  in  that  city  during  the  mid-60s  died 
of  a heart  attack  recently  while  working  as 
a bank  guard  in  Florida. 

Sergeant  Billy  J.  Starks,  who  was  53  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  retired  from  the 
Detroit  force  in  1973  - seven  years  after 
the  evidence  he  had  collected  as  an  under- 
cover investigator  touched  off  a police  raid 
that  broke  up  an  organized  crime  police 
payoff  ring. 

The  1966  raid  on  a Detroit  night  spot 
resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  a “little 
black  book,"  which  was  said  to  contain 
records  of  bribes  made  in  connection  with 
crime  syndicate  gambling  operations. 

Shortly  after  the  incident,  Starks  was 
transferred  to  the  15th  precinct,  in  what 
his  wife  described  as  exile.  He  worked 
there  until  he  had  accumulated  25  years  on 
the  force  and  then  retired  to  Delray  Beach, 
Florida. 

Commenting  on  Starks’  death,  Vincent 
Piersante,  chief  of  the  Michigan  Attorney 
General's  Organized  Crime  Division,  re- 
called the  problems  the  sergeant  encoun- 
tered after  his  successful  investigation. 

“Starks  was  one  of  the  real  heroes  of 
law  enforcement,  and  he  was  a real  casual- 
ty of  the  whole  (payoff  scandal]  case,” 
Piersante  said.  "He  had  laid  his  life  and 
career  on  the  line,  in  an  investigation  direc- 


FREE  PAMPHLET 
OFFERED  ON  SUCCESSFUL 
JUVENILE  CRIME 
PREVENTION  CAMPAIGN 
NOW  IN  USE 
NATIONWIDE 

J.  Austin,  nationally  syndicated  busi- 
ness columnist,  best  known  for  his 
“Businessman’s  Corner”  feature  car- 
ried by  hundreds  of  newspapers  coast- 
to-coast,  is  making  great  strides  in  his 
law  enforcement  assistance  campaigns, 
with  over  1 ,500  departments  now 
reaping  the  benefits. 

Lending  his  30  years  experience  in 
media  writing  to  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile crime  prevention,  Austin  works 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  nation- 
wide, helping  them  create  better  re- 
lations with  their  communities.  "We 
have  proved  beyond  doubt,”  says 
Austin,  "that  half  the  battle  in  juvenile 
crime  prevention  is  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence, respect  and  trust  of  the  par- 
ents in  any  community.  We  are  accom- 
plishing this  with  great  success  through 
PR  campaigns  carried  by  local  news- 
papers on  a public  service  basis.” 
Departments  using  Austin-developed 
juvenile  campaigns,  slanted  to  better 
in-home  teen  management  by  parents, 
report  gratifying  results,  some  having 
even  won  statewide  community  service 
media  competitions. 

To  make  it  possible  for  more  depart- 
ments to  benefit  from  the  methods 
used,  Austin's  west  coast  office  is  now 
offering  a pamphlet  which  explains 
how  local  results  are  achieved  with  his 
plan.  It  is  titled,  "How  to  Cut  juvenile 
Crime  Through  Better  Departmental! 
Parent  Rapport,  Created  By  Local 
Media  Campaigns. " A free  copy  may 
be  obtained  by  writing:  J.  Austin, 
Criminal  justice  Media  Communica- 
tions Division,  2506  Foothill,  Suite 
101,  LaCrescenta,  CA  91214. 


ted  at  gangsters,  but  he  became  a pariah  in 
the  police  department.  He  was  put  under 
all  kinds  of  pressure,  and  was  never  given 
any  chance  for  advancement  after  that.” 

American  U invites  students 
for  honors  program  in  CJ 

The  American  University  has  begun  ac- 
cepting applications  for  the  fall  term  of  its 
Washington  Justice  Semester,  a select 
honors  program  that  focuses  on  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  as  it  functions  on  all 
levels  of  government. 

Open  to  well-qualified  students  from 
more  than  180  participating  colleges  and 
universities,  the  semester  consists  of  an 
eight-credit  seminar  that  features  meetings 
with  justice  officials,  a four-credit  intern- 
ship with  an  organization  directly  involved 
with  the  justice  system  and  an  independent 
research  project  or  course  elective  focusing 
on  the  student’s  own  interests. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Washington  Jus- 
tice Semester  is  to  provide  a realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  processes  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  from  a perspective  not  available  in  a 
traditional  academic  environment,”  a uni- 
versity spokesman  noted.  "Study  areas  are 
enhanced  by  the  resources  of  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  the  clinical-experience  oppor- 
tunities of  the  nation’s  capital.” 

Program  Director  Richard  A.  Myren  of 
the  university's  College  of  Public  Affairs 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  fall 
syllabus  will  emphasize  the  Federal  influ- 
ence on  the  criminal  justice  system.  He 
added  that  interested  students  should  ap- 
ply promptly  because  class  size  is  restric- 
ted. 

“Now  is  the  time  for  students  to  apply 
for  next  year,”  he  said.  “Our  current 
session  filled  up  very  rapidly,  proving  to  be' 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  Washington 
Semesters  offered  this  spring.  The  average 
cumulative  grade  point  for  the  group  is  3.3, 
so  it  is  an  honor  to  get  in." 

For  further  information,  write:  Dr. 
David  C.  Brown,  Executive  Director, 
Washington  Semesrer  Programs,  Ward 
Circle  Building,  The  American  University, 
Washington,  DC  20016. 

Law  & order  morality  of  cons, 
teachers  found  to  be  high 

The  law  and  order  standards  of  prison 
inmates  reflect  those  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, while  the  moral  judgment  of  teach- 
ers is  relatively  high  in  regard  to  their  role 
as  moral  models,  according  to  two  related 
studies  released  last  month  by  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  inmate  study  tested  the  moral 
reasoning  of  30  residents  in  a maximum 
security  prison  at  Dannemora,  New  York. 
The  prisoners  were  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates enrolled  in  community  college  classes 
in  psychology,  art,  accounting  and  English. 

In  a report  of  their  findings,  the  re- 
searchers, Dr.  Robert  J.  Griffore,  an  educa- 
tional psychologist  and  assistant  professor 
at  Michigan  State,  and  Dr.  Douglas  D. 
Samuels  of  the  State  University  College  at 
Plattsburgh,  New  York,  concluded  that  pri- 
soners generally  support  the  concepts  of 
law  and  order,  democracy  and  “being 
good.” 

“In  fact,  (the  inmates’]  level  of  moral 
reasoning  is  similar  to  that  of  the  general 
population,”  Griffore  noted. 

A second  morality  analysis,  conducted 
by  Griffore  and  Dr.  Jed  Lewis  of  MSU, 
found  chat  school  teachers  scored  high  on 
law  and  order  morality  and  upholding 
the  social  contract.  The  study  sample  was 
composed  of  71  instructors  who  had  at- 
tended summer  classes  at  Michigan  State 


last  year. 

Griffore  said  that  the  teachers’  overall 
moral  judgment  capabilities  were  above 
the  level  usually  reached  by  junior  or 
senior  high  school  students  and  were  about 
equal  to  the  level  found  in  many  college 
students. 

Both  studies  were  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Defining  Issues  Test,  a psycho- 
logical research  device  that  measures  the 
moral  reasoning  which  subjects  use  to  re- 
solve moral  dilemmas  and  gives  them  scores 
of  various  developmental  stages  of  moral 
reasoning. 

The  test,  developed  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Professor  Lawrence  Kohlbcrg,  uses 
six  criteria  to  measure  the  individual’s 
sense  of  morality,  including:  following 
rules  to  avoid  punishment;  acting  to  meet 
one’s  own  needs  and  interests;  "being 
good"  and  living  up  to  others’  expecta- 
tions; upholding  absolute  authority  and 
“law  and  order;”  upholding  relative  laws, 
democracy  and  the  “social  contract,” 
and  following  universal  principles  of 
justice. 
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study  of  Va.  juvenile  system 
finds  wide  range  of  faults 


A staie-sponsored  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Virginia's  juvenile  justice  system 
has  uncovered  a multitude  of  faults  in  the 
way  youthful  offenders  arc  handled  in 
the  sute,  noting  that  any  experience  a 
juvenile  has  with  the  system  increases 
the  probability  of  his  future  delinquency. 

The  report,  completed  by  the  Vi^nia 
Crime  Commission,  is  based  on  an  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  state's  six 
juvenile  institutions  and  its  youth  Re- 
ception and  Diagnostic  Center,  the  en- 
try point  for  juveniles  into  the  system. 

Finding  that  more  than  40,000  juveniles 
appeared  in  juvenile  courts  in  Virginia 
during  fiscal  year  1976-77,  the  commis- 
sion said  neither  the  judicial  process  nor 
detention  nor  probation  can  prevent  or 
control  delinquency.  The  panel  further 
charged  that  efforts  to  prevent  delinquency 

Index  crime  in 
Baltimore  down 
again  in  1977 

Index  crime  in  Baltimore  decreased  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  during  1977,  but 
violent  crime  in  the  city  rose  by  0.6  per- 
cent last  year,  according  to  recently  re- 
leased pobce  department  statistics. 

In  announcing  the  0.4  percent  drop  in 
the  overall  annual  rate,  Police  Commis- 
sioner Donald  D.  Pomerleau  noted  that 
there  were  29  fewer  murders,  and  murder 
by  handgun  decreased  by  13.5  percent  in 
1977  as  compared  with  1976.  He  added 
that  since  1974.  murder  by  handgun  has 
decreased  56.7  percent  in  Baltimore. 

However,  increases  in  forcible  rape  and 
aggravated  assault  contributed  to  a slight 
increase  in  the  city’s  violent  crime  rate, 
rising  8.5  percent  and  4.7  percent  respec- 
tively last  year,  while  robbery  declined  by 
2.5  percent,  according  to  the  department’s 
figures. 

Property  crime  dropped  0.7  percent,  the 
statistics  showed,  with  larceny  decreasing 
1.9  percent,  burglary  dropping  0.4  percent 
and  auto  theft  increasing  5.1  percent.  In 
all,  67,287  index  crimes  were  reported  in 
1977.  compared  to  67,559  in  1976. 

Citing  the  previous  year's  figures,  the 
department  stated  that  the  1977  index 
totals  represent  a 17.5  percent  gross  de- 
crease from  the  number  of  crimes  reported 
in  1970.  while  the  cumulative  average  de- 
crease in  crime  from  1970  through  the  end 
of  1977  in  Baltimore  was  13.6  percent, 

Pomerleau  speculated  that  a number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
crime  since  1970,  including  the  stability  of 
the  community  and  the  various  cooperative 
efforts  of  his  department  and  the  Mayor’s 
Coordinating  Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  crime,  the 
Baltimore  department's  clearance  rate  in- 
creased 2.1  percent  last  year  when  com- 
pared to  1976  figures.  During  1977,  the 
force  made  20,975  arrests,  422  more  than 
it  recorded  the  previous  year. 

The  arrest  rate  for  forcible  rape  was  up 
9.3  percent,  burglary  arrests  increased  6.6 
percent,  the  clearance  rate  for  larceny  rose 
2.1  percent,  and  the  arrest  rates  for  both 
auto  theft  and  aggravated  assault  each  in- 
creased by  4.4  percent. 

Arrests  for  murder  and  robbery  were 
down  25.4  and  5.5  percent  respectively, 
however,  the  incidence  rates  for  both  of 
these  offenses  had  declined  during  1977, 
according  to  the  statisdes. 


by  providing  services  to  children  and  youth 
in  trouble  are  usually  shortsighted  and  are 
initiated  too  late. 

Specifically,  the  report  said  that  regular 
schools  too  often  use  the  juvenile  court 
as  a dumping  ground  for  troubled  youth. 
To  rectify  the  situation,  the  commission’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Diversion  recommended  that 
local  school  diversionary  procedures  be 
adopted  to  develop  “in  school”  alterna- 
tives to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

In  regard  to  Virginia’s  juvenile  insti- 
tutions, which  arc  euphemistically  called 
"learning  centers,"  the  commission’s  rec- 
commendations  touched  on  a wide  ar- 
ray of  problems  concerning  physical 
facilities,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  disci- 
pline issues,  and  personnel  matters. 

The  study  disclosed  that  a high  per 
centage  of  the  centers’  staff  is  in  adminis- 
trative or  support  positions  where  they 
seldom  deal  directly  with  the  juveniles. 
Meanwhile,  a large  portion  of  the  per 
sonnel  who  do  interact  with  the  youths 
are  only  scheduled  for  duty  on  weekdays 
at  regular  cight-to-four  working  hours. 

Although  students  at  all  the  centers 
have  charged  that  some  staff  members  are 
verbally  and  physically  abusive,  the  report 
found  that  there  is  no  formal  grievance 
procedure  which  inmates  can  use  to 
report  incidents  of  abuse. 

A related  aspect  of  the  study  reported 
that  disciplinary  procedures  at  the  insti- 
tutions are  unrealistic  and  overly  demand- 
ing. One  psychiatrist  told  the  commission 
that  "we  expect  more  of  these  children 
than  we  do  of  our  own  at  home." 

The  commission's  research  seemed  to 
support  the  doctor’s  claim,  indicating 
that  the  distinction  between  treatment 
and  discipline  is  unclear  to  many  staff 
members. 

While  rehabilitative  treatment  is  the 
stated  primary  objective  of  the  centers, 
the  report  noted  that  only  two  of  the 
institutions  have  specific  treatment  pro- 
grams, neither  of  which  are  evaluated  by 
personnel  from  within,  the  centers  or 
outside  of  the  system. 

In  a section  on  private  facilities,  the  re- 
port called  for  the  creation  of  more  com- 
munity-based group  and  foster  homes. 
But  the  commission  noted  that  public 
appropriations  to  the  private  centers  are 
doled  out  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  creating 
frustration  on  the  part  of  non-public 
juvenile  administrators. 

By  state  law,  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections can  only  pay  a private  facility 
an  amount  up  to  the  cost  of  care  in  a 
learning  center,  the  commission  said, 
even  if  the  private  facility  is  providing 
specialized  services  with  extensive  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Commenting  on  a perceived  lack  of 
communication  among  juvenile  agencies 
in  the  same  community,  the  report  noted 
that  in  many  instances  service  gaps  arc 
caused  by  one  agency  not  being  aware  of 
the  availability  of  another’s  services. 

Communities  were  also  found  to  be  lax 
in  establishing  locally  run  group  foster 
homes.  The  commission  explained  that 
although  $17  million  in  state  funds  were 
available  for  that  purpose,  some  localities 
were  unwilling  to  provide  the  50  per- 
cent construction  or  renovation  costs, 
up  to  $50,000,  and  the  one-third  of  staff 
salaries.  As  a result,  the  report  noted, 
$1.5  million  of  the  money  went  unused, 
in  spite  of  Virginia’s  juvenile  delinquency 
problems.  —Tom  Spract 


LEAA  victim  survey  records 
stabilization  in  violent  crime 


The  level  of  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States  remained  stable  during  1976,  repre- 
senting the  third  consecutive  year  that  the 
multiple-offense  category  has  shown  no 
statistically  significant  fluctuation,  accord- 
ing to  LEAA’s  latest  crime  victimization 
survey. 

A report  based  on  the  survey  noted  that 
the  1976  rates  for  the  violent  crimes  of 
rape,  personal  or  conunercial  robber)’,  and 
assault  were  virtually  unchanged  from 
1975,  as  were  those  for  non-violent  crimes 
of  theft,  household  or  commercial  bur- 
glary, and  household  larceny.  Motor  theft 
was  the  only  enme  surveyed  that  showed  a 
definite  change  between  the  two  years,  de- 
clining 15.5  percent. 

Commenting  on  the  statistics.  Acting 
LEAA  Administrator  James  M,  H.  Gregg 
warned  that  the  victimization  survey 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  because  of  signifi- 
cant differences  in  coverage  between  the 
two.  However,  he  did  express  optimism 
regarding  the  LEAA  figures. 

"Although  any  major  crime  is  a serious 
matter,  it  is  reassuring  to  sec  evidence  that 
enmes  of  violence  in  which  people  get  hurt 
and  other  major  crimes  against  individuals 
are  not  Increasing,"  he  said. 

While  the  FBI’s  annual  crime  study  re- 
ceives its  data  directly  from  police  agen- 
cies, the  LEAA  report  is  based  on  a poll  of 
citizens  designed  and  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  surveyed 
individuals  12  years  of  age  and  over  in  a 
representative  national  sample  of  60,000 
households  during  1975  and  1976  as  well 
as  15,000  commercial  firms  in  1975  and 
42,000  businesses  in  1976. 

The  participants  were  questioned  about 
their  experiences,  if  any,  with  the  major 
offenses  considered  by  the  bureau’s  survey. 
The  census  agency  subsequently  analyzed 
the  results,  determining  crime  trends  for 
the  four  years  that  the  survey  has  been  in 
existence. 

In  a comparison  of  the  statistically  sig- 
nificant changes  in  non-violent  crime  be- 
tween 1973  and  1976,  the  report  noted 
that  personal  larceny  without  contact  had 
increased  5.9  percent,  household  larceny 
had  risen  16  percent,  commercial  burglary 
had  increased  6.7  percent,  and  motor 
vehicle  theft  had  decreased  13.7  percent. 

Other  crimes,  such  as  rape,  purse  snatch- 
ing and  pocket  picking,  and  household  bur- 
glary registered  slight  decreases  over  the 
fou^ycar  companson  period,  but  the 
report  said  that  the  declines  were  not  sta- 
tistically significant  because  the  estimates 
were  based  on  too  few  offenses. 

Subdividing  the  1976  victimization  rates 
according  to  age,  race  and  sex,  the  survey 
found  large  disparities  among  the  various 
groups  of  victims,  continuing  a trend  which 
was  apparent  in  previous  years. 

The  report’s  age  analysis  noted  that  per- 
sonal larceny  without  contact  ranged  from 
146.5  per  1,000  persons  among  victims  age 
12  to  15  to  22.8  per  thousand  among  parti- 
cipants age  65  and  older.  For  assault  vic- 
tims the  rate  was  55.3  per  thousand  among 
victims  16  to  19  years  old,  while  it  was  4.1 
per  thousand  for  those  polled  who  were  65 
and  older.  Robbery  ranged  from  10.3  per 
thousand  in  the  20-  to  24-year-old  group  to 
3.4  per  thousand  in  the  6S-and-oldcr  brack- 
et, according  to  LEAA. 

Although  LEAA  did  not  give  any  ex- 
planation for  the  phenomenon,  the  report 
found  that  the  older  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, the  less  likely  that  household  was  to 
have  been  burglarized,  stolen  from,  or  to 


have  lost  a motor  vehicle  to  thieves  during 
1976. 

In  a related  finding,  LEAA  said  that 
owned  homes  were  less  likely  to  have  been 
burglarized,  stolen  from,  or  to  have  been 
occupied  by  motor  vehicle  theft  victims. 

A racial  analysis  of  victimization  rates 
for  1976  revealed  significant  differences. 
Aggravated  assaults  occurred  at  a rate  of 
9.2  per  thousand  among  whites  and  15.6 
per  thousand  among  blacks,  while  the  rate 
for  personal  larceny  without  contact  was 
95  per  thousand  for  the  white  group  and 

80.6  per  thousand  among  blacks. 

In  addition,  the  rates  differed  according 
to  the  victim's  sex,  the  report  said,  noting 
that  the  1976  assault  rates  ranged  from 

33.6  per  thousand  among  males  to  17.6  per 
thousand  among  females. 

According  to  the  survey's  results  regard- 
ing crimes  against  businesses,  the  greater  a 
commercial  firm's  number  of  employees, 
the  greater  were  the  chances  that  the  busi- 
ness was  burglarized  or  robbed  in  1976. 

Another  general  trend  revealed  in  the 
report  concerned  specific  types  of  commc^ 
cial  firms.  Retail  businesses  as  a group  and 
such  retail  firms  as  food  stores  and  eating 
and  drinking  establishments  had  lower  bur- 
glary rates  in  1976  than  they  did  in  1975, 
but  the  opposite  was  true  for  wholesale 
firms. 

Reflecting  the  survey's  general  implica- 
tion that  the  nation's  violent  crime  rate  is 
stabilizing,  the  report  noted  that  there  was 
an  11.5  percent  drop  in  the  rate  of  pc^ 
sonal  robberies  involving  weapons  during 
1976. 

Entitled  “Criminal  Victimization  in  the 
United  States  - A Comparison  of  1975 
and  1976  Findings,"  the  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Census  Bureau  for  LEAA's 
National  Criminal  justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 
Multiple  copies  may  be  ordered  from; 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC 
20402,  for  $2.20  prepaid,  stock  number 
027-000-00624-8. 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-2S  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  tvery-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Olficers ...  - 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS  24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminsirativc  Investigator 8.00 

C 24  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1103  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-H73  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C1185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-9S7  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-9S8a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  ...  6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-9S9  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-177  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

C-1620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-2S1  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-128S  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-2S8  Fireman  Examinalions-AII  Stales 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger.  . . (>.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard . 6,00 

C 340  Housing  Liculcnanl 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  HousingSerge.ini ....  8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2294  Idenlilication  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigialion  Patrol  Inspecloi 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safely  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Invest  igator-lnspcctrrr 6,00 

C-406  |ai1  Guard 6.00 

C-1329  ]ai!  Matron 6.00 

C-1331  |dil  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1332  Idiler-CIcrk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department . . .10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  Slates 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1  755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-S95  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Corrcciiun) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1428  Probation  Employment  Ollicci 6.00 

0981  Prubatirm  lnvesligatt)r 8.00 

C-619  Probation  Olliccf 8.00 

C-1429  Probation  Officei  Trainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1829  Probation  Supervisor  11 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8,00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-226.S  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8,00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safely  Officer 8.00 

C-1010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  Stale  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  Slates  Marshal 8.00 

C-1 989  United  Slates  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10.00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Ladi  BOOK  contains  hunJteJi  of  mullipic-chviu’  QUCST/ONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  youi  examination. 
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Supreme  Court 


Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Recent  Court  Decisions 
PRISONERS’ RIGHTS 

In  summary  action  the  Supreme  Court 
ignored  an  appeal  from  the  Texas  Attorney 
General  and  left  standing  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
which  had  held  that  a “district  judge  erred 
in  dismissing  claim  for  failure  to  state  cause 
of  action  under  42  USC  1983,’’  in  prison- 
er's habeas  corpus  action  which  alleged  “re- 
prisal for  legal  activities."  District  court 
judges  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  may  not  dismiss 
a prisoner’s  habeas  corpus  action  without 
explanation,  it  was  held.  (For  an  analysis 
of  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
see  Law  Enforcement  News,  February  21, 
1978,  p.  5.)  (Savage  v.  Lerma,  77-951,  an- 
nounced February  21,  1978.) 

* * * 

Cases  Added  to  the  Court’s  Docket 
PRISONERS’  RIGHTS 

The  Court  has  decided  to  “review  a de- 
cision that  a prisoner  involuntarily  trans- 
ferred to  a mental  hospital  is  constitution- 
ally entitled"  to  four  procedural  due  pro- 
cess rights. 

A lower  court  has  held  that  three  of  the 
four  In  re  Gault,  387  US  1,  rights  granted 
to  juveniles  in  1967,  which  include  written 
notice,  counsel  and  the  right  to  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  be  granted  to 
prisoners  facing  involuntary  mental  hos- 
pital confinement.  Also  included  was  the 
right  that  commitment  hearings  be  held 
“before  an  independent  authority.”  (Vitek 
v.  Miller,  77-888.) 

PRISONERS’  RIGHTS 

Appearing  on  the  Court’s  docket  is  an 
appeal  filed  by  the  Kansas  Attorney  Gen- 
eral which  seeks  to  overturn  last  summer's 
decision  by  the  Kansas  Court  of  Appeals 
which  held  “trial  judge  erred  in  summarily 
dismissing  claim  of  two  inmates  who  main- 
tained that  their  religious  beliefs  require 
them  to  wear  beards  and  that  prison  regu- 
lation which  proscribes  beards  violated 
their  First  Amendment  right  to  freedom  of 
religion.” 

The  question  presented  to  the  Court  is 
not  one  of  the  existence  of  a violation  of 
First  Amendment  rights  but  rather  whether 
the  prison  officials  must  “show  that  prison 
policy  serves  compelling  state  interest  and 
that  no  less  restrictive  means  of  achieving 
intended  goals  of  regulation  exist,  or  must 
they  meet  lesser  standard  of  review  and 
show  only  that  policy  furthers  important 
penological  objectives  and  is  not  overly 


broad."  (Raines  v.  Wright,  77-992.) 
ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROPPING 

Three  would-be  appellants,  convicted 
“for  operating  illegal  gambling  businesses 
in  violation  of  18  USC  §1955,”  have  had 
their  cases  placed  on  the  Court's  docket  in 
separate  petitions  for  certiorari.  Each  peti- 
tion alleges  violation  of  their  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  with  regards  to  action 
by  FBI  agents  and  eavesdropping  devices. 

In  United  States  v.  Scafidi,  22  CrL 
2133.  Chief  Judge  Mishlcr  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  after  a jury  trial, 
found  nine  defendants,  including  the  three 
who  seek  review  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
guilty  of  operating  "a  massive  numbers 
game.”  Most  of  the  evidence  presented  was 
obtained  through  court-ordered  bugs 
placed  in  the  HiWay  Lounge,  the  head- 
quarten  for  the  operation  which  was  man- 
aged by  one  of  the  defendants. 

By  a vote  of  2-to-l,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  affirmed  the 
convictions  and  held  that  FBI  "agents  who 
obtain  an  electronic  surveillance  order  that 
otherwise  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
Title  III  of  the  1968  Crime  Control  Act,  18 
USC  2510  et.  seq.,  do  not  need  additional 
court  authorizations  for  entries  in  order  to 
plant,  service,  or  remove  their  surveillance 
devices.” 

Relying  primarily  on  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  Smith’s  dissent,  appellants  have 
placed  before  the  Court  questions  of 
whether  “multiple,  surreptitious,  non- 
authorized  entries  into  protected  premises 
by  FBI  agents"  for  servicing  and  removal 
of  “electronic  eavesdropping  devices"  con- 
stitutes violation  of  “Fourth  Amendment 
and  federal  wiretap  statute.”  In  addition 
two  of  the  cases  question  whether  or  not 
the  “tapes  of  court  authorized  eaves- 
dropping” were  timely  sealed.  (Vigorito  v. 
U.S.,  77-1002,  Napoli  v.  U.S.,  77-1003,  De- 
Luca  V.  U.S.,  77-1004.) 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  December  19, 
1977  U S.  News  & World  Report  interview 
Chief  Justice  Burger  deleted  “1  wouldn’t  sit 
on  the  bench  if  there  were  a television 
camera  in  the  room”  from  his  answer  of 
whether  he  would  permit  commercial  tele- 
vision coverage  of  oral  arguments. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  who 
credited  an  unnamed  source,  when  the 
Chief  Justice  was  questioned  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  Court's  business  might  be  tele- 
vised there  was  only  one  affirmative  an- 
swer: “Burger  replied;  ‘Yes.  My  funeral.’  " 


Law  Enforcement  News 
Available  to  Groups 

Complimentary  copies  of  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 
for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences,  or  classes 
will  be  supplied  to  legitimate  concerns  on  request.  Please  notify 
the  editor  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date  and  indicate  the 
number  of  copies  required. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime: 
a formidable  citizens’  initiative 

A name  which  has  appeared  in  many  national  public.iiions.  including  Law 
Enforcement  News,  is  the  St.  Louis-based  Women's  Crusade  Against  Crime.  It  is  an 
organization  well  worth  close  exanrination. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  fom^idable  citizens’  initiative  crime  prevention 
programs  in  the  country,  the  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime  was  established  in 
January  1 970  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis.  The  initial  group  of  women 
worked  for  the  passage  of  an  anticrime  bond  issue  and  the  sales  tax  increase 
necessary  to  give  teeth  to  the  anticrime  program.  In  March  of  that  year  an 
affirmative  vote  was  returned  and  street  lighting,  police  forces  and  juvenile 
detention  facilities  were  all  improved  or  expanded. 

The  women  who  worked  for  the  successful  aniicnme  legislation  received  a 
crash  course  in  American  criminal  justice  — not  the  kind  taught  in  high  school 
civics,  but  the  real  thing,  with  its  many  imperfections,  both  large  and  small.  Today's 
eight-year-old  organization  addresses  itself  to  many  of  these  problems. 

The  Crusade  prides  itself  on  being  nonpartisan,  volunteer  and  interracial.  It 
derives  strength  from  the  ability  and  availability  of  many  women  to  observe  the 
various  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  at  work  and  to  make  their  presence  and, 
m many  cases,  their  support  known. 

Much  of  the  group’s  success  is  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  its  five  main 
committees:  court,  corrections,  police,  youth  and  education. 

Volunteers  on  the  Police  Committee  remain  in  constant  contact  with  local 
police  officers,  often  through  the  ingenious  device  of  a kaffeeklatsch  timed  to 
coincide  with  police  station  roll  calls.  There  are  several  auxiliary  programs  of  the 
Police  Committee,  including  Operation  Identification,  in  which  the  Women's 
Crusade  volunteers  in  a four  county  area  encourage  citizens  to  borrow  property 
marking  tools  from  the  police.  The  Crusade  also  urges  citizens  to  carry  police 
whistles,  to  use  them  and  to  respond  to  an  alert.  Sunday  anticrime  services 
sponsored  by  the  Police  Department's  Public  Relations  Division  arc  supported  by 
the  Crusade,  as  are  special  witness  programs.  The  first  such  witness  program,  called 
“Crime  Blockers,"  uses  volunteers  in  key  neighborhoods  who  arc  trained  by  police 
to  report  crimes  in  their  home  areas.  There  is  also  a “Secret  Witness”  program 
which  allows  certain  citizens  to  be  given  special  code  numbers  so  that  they  may 
anonymously  call  in  further  information  about  a crime. 

The  Crusade’s  Court  Committee  maintains  a desk  in  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Courts  Building,  where  a woman  is  paid  to  be  on  hand  to  answer  more  than  300 
questions  daily,  many  of  them  concerning  when  and  where  in  the  building’s 
labyrinth  of  halls  and  offices  certain  cases  will  be  heard.  Perhaps  even  more 
important.  Crusade  volunteers  act  as  court  watchers,  spending  many  hours  weekly 
checking  the  progress  of  dockets,  observing  courtroom  decorum  and  monitoring  the 
handling  of  witnesses  and  jurors.  These  women  receive  printed  instructions  from 
the  Crusade  on  what  to  watch  for. 

Members  of  the  Women's  Crusade  Against  Crime  also  maintain  an  informal 
surveillance  over  the  state’s  correctional  institutions.  The  Corrections  Committee 
sponsors  periodic  visits  to  the  Workhouse  and  the  Missouri  Penitentiary.  On 
Saturday  mornings  special  volunteers  endeavor  to  provide  educational  and 
recreational  programs  to  women  prisoners.  1'he  Crusade,  along  with  the  Missouri 
Association  for  Social  Welfare  and  the  Missouri  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole, 
offcR  assistance  to  ex-offenders. 

Through  its  Youth  Committee  the  Crusade  supports  neighborhood  youth 
service  centers  as  well  as  detention  centers  and  counseling  projects.  The  Committee 
also  holds  outings  for  children  in  parks  in  and  around  the  city,  thus  providing 
entertainment  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  meet  police  officers. 

The  fifth  and  last  committee,  Education,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  an  impressive  number  of  publications,  including 
“Lady  Be  Careful,"  a set  of  safety  guidelines  for  women,  and  “Youth  and  the 
Law,"  a brochure  composed  jointly  with  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Law.  The  brochure  explains  in  simple  and  concise  terms  the 
laws  of  Missouri,  particularly  those  which  young  people  arc  prone  to  contravene. 

As  another  part  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee  the  Women’s  Crusade 
Against  Crime  has  organized  a speakers  bureau  which  sponsors  annual  crime 
seminars.  Last  October  the  organization  sponsored  the  three-day  National  Round 
Table  at  which  William  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Institute  ^of  Law  and  Social 
Research  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Nicholas  Scopetta,  then  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York,  were  two  of  the  speakers. 

So  successful  has  the  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime  been  in  its  own  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  area  that  within  the  past  year  it  has  been  awarded  a two-year  LEAA 
grant.  The  Crusade  is  using  this  money  to  support  other  crime  prevention  programs 
across  the  country. 

• • • 

(Ordwav  P-  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P O..  Washington  Township.  NJ  07675.) 


White  cops  upset  Detroit  quotas 


A Federal  court  order  has  barred  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  from  using  a 
three-yca^oId  sergeant  promotion  policy 
that  favors  black  officers  over  white,  ac- 
cording to  the  Knight-Riddcr  Newspapers. 

Resulting  from  a suit  filed  by  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Detroit  Police  Officers 


Association,  the  order  was  issued  by 
Judge  Fred  W,  Kaess  who  ruled  that 
the  city  must  promote  officers  to  sergeant 
in  accordance  “with  strict,  numcncil 
ranking  and  without  deviation.  . .(froml 
the  current  Sergeants’  Eligibility  Register. 

The  city  plans  to  appeal  the  decision. 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 

Departmental  policies  for 

The  discharge  of  firearms  has  been  a subject  of  many  departments  in  the  last  several 
years.  There  is  a trend  to  more  restrictive  use  of  the  sidearm  not  only  by  correctional 
staff  but  by  police.  The  July  9.  1968  special  order  # 1072  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depan- 
mcnt  is  indicative;  “Until  such  time  as  the  review  {of  past  policies)  is  completed,  mem- 
bers shall  not  dicharge  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  capture  of,  or  preventing 
the  escape  of,  a person  whom  the  member  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  has  committed 
a burglary,  automobile  theft,  or  any  felony  violation  of  the  California  Vehicle  Code,  and 
the  member  has  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  person  has  committed  any  other 
felony." 

Dr.  Nelson  A.  Watson,  project  director  for  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  stated  in  an  article  in  The  Police  Chief.  “If  the  officer  has  clear  and  sufficient  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  person  he  is  attempting  to  shoot,  poses  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
safety  of  others,  such  as  an  armed  person  desperately  attempting  to  allude  capture,  then 
only  should  he  use  firearms." 

In  a memorandum  on  April  14,  1966  to  the  Attorney  General  (The  Police  Chief  July 
1967,  p.  28),  the  F.B.l.  policy  provides  “A  law  enforcement  officer  should  use  only  that 
degree  of  force  necessary  to  overcome  resistance  to  a legal  duty  he  must  perform.  In 
other  words,  an  officer  should  use  his  firearms  only  for  self-defense  of  another.”  The 
Berkeley  (California)  Police  Depanment  policy  states  exactly  the  same  and  it  is  con- 
sidered "one  of  the  nation’s  best." 

In  relation  to  when  firearms  could  be  used,  the  Model  Penal  Code  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  (1962)  suggests; 

"Conduct  which  the  actor  believes  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  a harm  or  evil  to  himself 
or  to  another  is  justifiable,  provided  that 

a. )  the  harm  or  evil  sought  to  be  avoided  by  such  conduct  is  greater  than  that  sought 
to  be  prevented  by  the  law  defining  the  offense  charged.  . . 

b. )  Section  3.04.  The  use  of  deadly  force  is  not  justifiable  under  this  Section  unless 
the  actor  believes  that  such  force  is  necessary  to  protect  himself  against  death,  serious 
bodily  harm,  kidnapping  or  sexual  intercourse  compelled  by  force  or  threat.” 

The  June  1972  Newsletter  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  re- 
ported that  “Research  has  shown  that  an  officer  may  exercise  poor  judgment  in  stressful 
field  situations  if  he  is  not  confident  of  his  ability  to  control  the  threats  he  perceives  in 
such  situations.  Training  must  build  the  officer’s  confidence. . . (p.7).” 

Paul  M.  Gilligan,  instructor  at  the  Police  Training  Institute,  University  of  Illinois, 
writes  "progressive  policy  is  more  restrictive  than  the  law  (The  Police  Chief.  May  1971). 
He  recommends  “The  use  of  firearms  should  be  flatly  prohibited  in  the  apprehension  of 
misdemeanants,  since  the  value  of  human  life  far  outweighs  the  eravitv  of  a misdemean- 


By  EUGENE  P.  SCHWARTZ 

the  police  use  of  firearms’ 

or.”  Since  definitions  of  misdemeanor  and  felony  have  not  been  changed  in  spite  of  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  social  environment,  one  would  have  good  reason  to  use  Mr.  Gilligan’s 
recommendation  for  felonies  as  well. 

In  my  recent  summer  study  with  Scotland  Yard  and  the  National  Police  College  in 
England.  1 observed  that  the  use  of  firearms  is  not  included  in  the  police  training.  Con- 
stables are  only  taught  how  to  recognize  firearms  for  identification.  The  constables  are 
made  aware  from  the  very  beginning  that  they  are  entering  a profession  which  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  injury  or  death.  These  are  the  accepted  hazards  of  the  profession.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  awareness  that  police  is  a “service  profession"  and  that  constables  are  ser- 
vants of  the  public.  They  are  trained  in  self-discipline.  A special  training  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms is  given  to  select  few  who  voluntarily  apply  for  such  work.  Only  those  certified  arc 
authorized  to  use  firearms  and  they  can  only  shoot  when  the  officer  or  a member  of  the 
public  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  shot.  In  fact,  a certified  firearms  officer  can  refuse 
to  shoot  even  when  ordered  to  do  so  if  he  feels  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  empha- 
sis is  not  on  how  good  a shot  is  the  officer,  but  how  good  is  he  in  assessing  the  situation. 
"Think  it  out.  don't  shoot  it  out  " is  the  training  emphasized. 

Paul  Chevigny  in  his  book  Police  Power  relates  of  incidents  in  which  off-duty  police 
used  guns.  Briefly  he  stated;  “Finally,  if  we  wish  to  effectively  reduce  the  chances  of 
abuse  either  in  drawing  or  firing  weapons,  we  arc  going  to  have  to  recognize  the  situations 
in  which  guns  are  carried,  especially  off  duty,  must  be  limited  (p.  247)."  The  same  author 
(on  page  274)  writes;  “When  a man  is  off  duty,  he  ought  to  be  a citizen,  not  a threatening 
instrument  of  force.” 

Police  and  correctional  institutions  today  tend  to  emphasize  self-defense  without 
weapons  as  much  as  defense  with  weapons.  And  it  has  been  noted  that  police  and  cor- 
rectional officers  who  have  been  well  trained  in  unarmed  self-defense  rely  less  on  fire- 
arms than  others. 

Some  police  departments  restrict  their  jail  guards  to  the  carrying  of  their  firearms 
only  if  “wrapped"  to  and  from  work  and  not  carried  ready  for  use.  Only  authorized  po- 
lice personnel  are  generally  sanctioned  to  carry  weapons  when  off-duty.  In  fact  the  ten- 
dency for  many  officers  today  is  to  carry  no  weapon  while  off-duty  in  spile  of  some  de- 
partment regulations  requinng  them  to  do  so. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  deputy  sheriffs  who  have  no  regular  police  powers  or 
authority  to  transport  prisoners  to  carry  weapons.  Departments  whose  staff  are  primarily 
“process  servers”  are  little  different  from  private  agencies  providing  the  same  service  and 
have  no  reason  for  carrying  firearms.  In  fact  the  carrying  of  firearms  has  been  known  to 
cause  their  unlawful  use. 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
• quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nAi  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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88  Holmes  St.  Belleville.  N.J..  U.S.A.  07109 
(201)751-0001  Cable:  LEA 


(Eugene  P Schwartz  is  the  former  coordinator  of  the  administration  of  justice  program 
at  the  university  of  Missouri-St.  Louis.) 

Public  asserts  role  in  chief 
searches  in  Miami,  Chicago,  KC 


Continued  from  Page  1 
dents  to  the  survey  included  Lee  Brown 
of  the  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  Pub- 
lic Safety  Department  and  Cornelius 
Behan  of  the  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land. Police  Department. 

"There  is  a strong  suspicion  that  the 
candidate  will  be  chosen  from  within  the 
department,"  Powers  said.  “We  don't  mind 
that;  we  just  want  the  best  person  for  the 
position." 

A spokesman  for  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  stated  that  Acting  Supe^ 
intendent  Michael  Spioito  is  running  the 
force  until  a new  chief  can  be  found. 
When  asked  if  the  department  has  en- 
countered any  difficulties  due  to  the  lack 
of  a permanent  superintendent,  he  replied, 
"We  have  a qualified  man  in  that  posi- 
tion right  now,  so  we  have  no  problems." 

In  Miami,  the  police  department  is  also 
operating  smoothly,  under  the  temporary 
leadership  of  Assistant  Chief  Adam  Klim- 
kowski.  "Chief  Watkins  retired  for  per- 
sonal reasons,”  Officer  Harry  Cunill 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  administra- 
tion. In  fact,  he  is  serving  as  an  advisor 
to  the  selection  committee.” 

While  the  Miami  Police  Department 
waits  for  its  new  leader,  the  citizens 
selection  panel  has  become  the  target 
of  a law  suit,  charging  that  the  commit- 
tee's closed  door  sessions  arc  in  violation 
of  a Florida  law  which  mandates  open 
governmental  meetings. 

Ironically,  City  Manger  Joseph  Grassic 
formed  the  panel  to  gamer  citizen  input 
before  deciding  who  will  be  Miami’s  new 
police  chief. 

In  spite  of  Grassic's  argument  that  the 


panel  could  not  candidly  discuss  job  appli- 
cants with  the  media  and  the  public 
present,  a Dade  County  Court  judge  ruled 
against  the  use  of  secret  meetings,  finding 
in  favor  of  Dade  County  State  Attorney 
Janet  Reno. 

An  administrative  assistant  to  Reno, 
Tom  Peterson,  explained  the  implications 
of  the  ruling,  noting  that  Grassie  can  now 
either  open  the  panel's  sessions  to  the 
public  or  dissolve  the  committee  and 
choose  a successor  to  Watkins  on  his 
own. 

“The  city  manager  has  the  right  to 
make  the  designation,"  Peterson  said, 
“but  the  public  has  to  have  access  to  any 
hearing  of  this  kind.” 

Asked  if  public  pressure  had  prompted 
the  state  attorney  to  take  action  against 
the  closed-door  sessions,  Peterson  re- 
sponded that  the  news  media  had  raised 
the  loudest  objections  to  being  shut  out  of 
the  selection  proceedings.  “Realistically, 
you’re  talking  about  the  media,”  he  said. 
“The  average  individual  is  not  going  to  take 
time  out  to  attend." 

Kansas  City  was  the  last  of  the  three 
cities  to  lose  its  police  chief.  On  February 
7.  Chief  Marvin  L.  Van  Kirk  was  abruptly 
wrenched  from  his  position  by  the  city's 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  and  given 
the  option  of  being  demoted  to  his  per 
manent  rank  of  major,  resigning  or  request- 
ing a public  hearing. 

The  chief  chose  to  bring  his  case  before 
the  public  and  succeeded  in  changing  the 
vote  of  one  of  the  commissioners.  How- 
ever. when  the  panel,  which  includes 
Mayor  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  met  later  to 
reconsider  Van  Kirk's  removal,  tho  vote 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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was  3 to  2 against  reinstatement. 

Meanwhile,  a telephone  poll  conducted 
by  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  3 54  of  the  city’s 
residents  indicated  that  57  percent  of  the 
respondents  opposed  Van  Kirk's  removal, 
9 percent  supported  the  panel’s  action 
and  34  percent  said  they  had  no  opinion 
or  declined  to  answer  the  question. 

Sergeant  Milan  Mulac  of  the  chief’s 
office  commented  on  the  general  feeling 
within  the  department  about  the  ouster. 
“They  were  a little  upset  the  first  few 
days  over  how  it  was  done."  he  said. 
"There  was  no  advanced  notice.  It  came 
like  a bolt  out  of  the  blue.’’ 

However,  Mulac  added  that  as  soon  as 
the  initial  shock  wore  off.  the  officers  “ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  board  had  the  pre- 
rogative to  remove  or  reinstate  him.’’ 

Noting  that  Van  Kirk  plans  to  appeal 
the  board’s  decision  to  the  Jackson  County 
Qrcuit  Court  this  month,  the  sergeant 
said  the  search  for  a new  chief  would  be 
postponed  until  the  case  is  decided.  He 
added  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Norman 
A.  Caron  will  serve  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment until  a permanent  successor  to  Van 
Kirk  is  found. 


WHAT  S ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 


The  crimes  at  your  local  bookstore 


Although  a huge  proportion  of  the 
roughly  4U,0UU  books  published  each  year 
in  the  United  States  deals  with  crime,  rela- 
tively few  offer  the  reader  accurate,  factual 
information.  There*  are  a few  notable  ex- 
ceptions. however. 

• • • 

Criini'  aihi  JiistU'f.  edited  by  Leon 
Radzinowicz  and  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang,  is 
most  likely  the  grandaddy  of  source  books 
in  modern  criminology.  I'his  three-volume 
work  has  been  reissued  in  a second  and 
revised  edition  (Basic  Books),  and  spans 
this  ccntur>  's  crimes.  It’s  truly  one  of  the 
finest  references  in  crime  available. 

Pfiipcctiw^  in  Cfiinintilogy,  by  Daniel 
M.  Carrier,  is  of  a less  portentous  but 
equally  informative  scope.  It  is  loaded  with 
dmetables,  charts,  graphs  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  data. 

First  degree  murder,  quite  naturally,  is 
the  leading  contender  in  the  crime  book 
field,  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  is  still  receiv- 
ing a plethora  of  words.  Priscilla  Johnson 
McMillan’s  dl<ir;»<j  and  Lee  (Harper  and 
Row)  was  supposedly  13  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, but  aside  from  giving  a devastating 
view  of  Oswald’s  personal  life,  the  book 
sheds  little  light  on  President  John  Ken- 
nedy’s killer. 

The  Assassination  Please  Almanac,  by 
Tom  Miller  (Regnery),  is  a day-by-day 
compendium  of  Kennedy’s  murder  and 


subsequent  investigations  by  local  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  displays  a web  of  circunv 
stances  and  events  that  makes  the  works  of 
Dashicll  Hammett  and  Raymond  Chandler 
predictable  by  comparison. 

Organized  enme  continues  to  snare  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  eriine-fact  field. 
Although  one-time  East  Coast  crime  czar 
Charles  "Lucky”  Luciano  should  be  worn 
out  as  subject  matter,  Rodney  Campbell 
has  come  up  with  The  l.ucuwo  PTo/ect 
(McC»raw-l  lill),  which  details  the  secret 
wartime  collaboration  of  the  Mafia  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily. 

Cunlract  Killer,  by  John  Kidncr  (Acrop- 
olis), reveals  the  30-year  career  of  Chicago 
hit  man  Charles  John  “Chuckic"  Crimaldi, 
who  now  lives  under  the  Mafia’s  unfulfilled 
$50,000  contract  on  his  life. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  studies  of 
murders  is  Psychopath,  by  Tim  Clark  and 
John  Pennycatc  (Routledge  and  Kcgan 
Paul).  The  work  is  a portrait  of  Patrick 
Mackay,  London’s  most  notorious  mugger 
and  multiple  killer. 

A Death  In  Canaan,  by  Joan  Barthel 
(Dutton),  and  Guilty  Until  Proven  Inno- 
cent. by  Donald  S.  Connery  (Putnam’s) 
provide  us  with  detailed  accounts  of  the 
Connecticut  slaying  of  Barbara  Gibbons 
and  the  subsequent  conviction  and  release 
of  her  son.  Peter  Reilly. 

In  a world  all  too  soon  conditioned  to 


host.igcs  and  hijackings.  Robert  lision’s 
Terrunsm  (Thomas  Nelson)  is  an  illuminat- 
ing study  of  the  ruthless  gunmen  and 
bombers  who  make  up  a phenomenon  of 
modern  life. 


The  street  cnminal  has  kept  pace  with 
the  terrorist,  as  John  Allen’s  Assault  with  a 
Deadly  Weapon  (Pantheon)  proves.  This 
chilling  autobiography  of  a New  York 
street  hustler  is  a portrait  of  fear  and  viol- 
ence that  is  as  real  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Neil  M.  Jacoby,  Peter  Nehemkis  and 
Richard  tells  have  put  together  a study  of 
white  collar  crime  in  ihcir  Bribery  and  Ejc- 
lortion  in  World  Business  (Macmillan).  This 
book  is  a dismaying  report  of  corporate 
bribery,  kickbacks  and  extorted  payoffs  on 
an  international  level. 

(Released  by  The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  I97H.) 
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The  prosecutor  as  crimefighter 


An  interview  with  Connecticut  State’s  Attorney  Arnold  Markle 


Arnold  Markle  has  been  the  State’s  Attorney  for  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut  since  1968.  In  addition  to  his 
legal  duties,  he  serves  as  director  of  the  state’s  Career 
Criminal  Grant,  a pilot  program  that  was  initiated  last 
year,  and  is  founder  and  project  director  of  the  State’s 
Attorney’s  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program. 

Markle  began  his  prosecutorial  career  as  the  Chief 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  inl961. 
Three  years  later,  he  became  the  Special  Assistant  State’s 
Attorney  for  New  Haven  County,  and  in  1965  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  Chief  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  author  of  The  Laws  of  Arrest  and  Search  and 
Seizure  and  Criminal  Investigation  and  Presentation  of 
Evidence,  the  prosecutor  received  his  BA  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  his  law  degree  from  Boston 
University.  He  holdr adjunct  positions  at  the  University  of 
New  Haven  and  at  Sacred  Heart  University. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Harry  O’Reilly. 

• • • 

LEN:  Mr.  Markle,  from  your  point  of  view  as  a State’s  At- 
torney, what  do  you  perceive  as  the  major  problem  areas 
in  the  art  of  criminal  investigation  in  our  present  day 
criminal  justice  system? 

MARKLEi  The  major  problem  in  any  criminal  investiga- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  you  have  described,  “an  art.” 
Therefore,  it  requires  experts  who  arc  properly  trained  to 
maintain  the  crime  scene,  to  hold  the  scene  until  the  tech- 
nical experts  have  finished  their  work  and  to  follow  up 
the  investigative  leads  without  interference  from  the  hier- 
archy. 

LEN:  Can  you  elaborate  on  what  you  mean  by  interfer- 
ence from  the  hierarchy? 

MARKLE:  Too  many  persons  enter  the  crime  scene  be- 
fore it  has  been  properly  processed.  It  should  be  a rule  of 
thumb  that  only  those  officers  who  arc  neccssar>-  to  the 
immediate  investigation  can  enter  the  scene.  High  ranking 
officers,  unless  they  have  some  assignment  at  the  scene, 
should  not  enter  the  scene. 

LEN:  1 can  see  a problem  in  that.  You  know,  and  1 am 
sure  the  man  on  the  scene  knows,  that  certain  people 


Arnold  Markle 

there  before  the  officers  make  an  inadvertent  mistake  in 
the  field  and  ruin  an  otherwise  successful  prosecution. 
LEN:  Aside  from  interference  from  people  who  perhaps 
do  not  belong  at  the  crime  scene,  do  you  feel  that  crime 
scenes  are  being  protected  and  processed  adequately? 
MARKLE:  It  is  my  feeling  that  crime  scenes  are  not  pro- 
tected adequately.  There  is  usually  a period  of  time  be- 
fore the  officer  can  even  rope  off  the  scene.  They  don’t 
have  the  proper  equipment  in  the  car  to  protect  the  scene 
immediately. 

1 also  don’t  believe  that  most  departments  adequately 
train  their  officers  in  how  to  gather  physical  and  trace  evi- 
dence. In  most  states  we  send  the  prospective  police  offi- 
cer to  a municipal  police  training  academy,  give  him  a 
badge  and  then  tell  him  he’s  a police  officer.  Whatever 
knowledge  he  picks  up  after  that  is  usually  by  dint  of  his 


“Ranking  officers  and  other  ‘important  people’  should 
understand  that  unless  they  are  part  of  the  investigative 
team  they  should  not  enter  the  [crime]  scene.” 


don't  belong  at  the  scene  but  he  would  be  out  of  line  to 
tell  a boss  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  may  not  be  in  his  best 
interest  even  though  he  would  be  right.  How  do  we  con- 
vey this  message  to  ranking  officers  and  other  imponant 
people  who  arc  gening  in  the  way? 

MARKLE:  Ranking  officers  and  other  "important  peo- 
ple" should  understand  that  unless  they  arc  part  of  the 
immediate  investigative  team  they  should  not  enter  the 
scene.  Perhaps  if  they  read  this  they  will  get  the  message. 

Another  way  is  to  maintain  a written  log  of  persons 
entering  the  crime  scene.  This  tends  to  discourage  un- 
necessary persons  from  entering  the  scene.  This  written 
log  should  be  implemented  not  just  in  homicides,  but  m 
rape  cases,  liquor  store  holdups,  and  so  forth. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  things  should  be  kept  in  this  log? 
MARKLE:  The  names  of  the  persons  entering  the  crime 
scene  area,  the  time  they  arrive,  the  time  they  leave  and 
their  purpose  for  being  there,  just  to  name  a few.  Some- 
times when  I have  reported  to  a crime  scene  an  officer 
has  stopped  me  and  then  when  he  realizes  who  I am  he 
apologizes.  The  apology  is  unnecessary;  he  is  doing  what 
I want  him  to  do. 

LEN:  Do  you  generally  report  to  the  crime  scene? 
MARKLE:  Yes.  Whenever  possible  we  respond  to  major 
crime  scenes.  We  find  that  it  is  important  that  the  police 
understand  that  we  are  working  with  them.  Therefore, 
one  of  my  inspectors  - an  officer  who  acts  as  an  investi- 
gative arm  of  the  Office  of  the  State’s  Attorney  - and 
myself  will  respond  to  major  crime  scenes.  We  are  there 
to  help  the  police  in  making  decisions  that  may  later  af- 
fect the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  court.  We  want  to  be 


own  reading  and  occasionally  through. seminars.  These 
officers  are  usually  the  first  at  the  scene  and  they  are  im- 
portant to  a successful  prosecution.  However,  we  have 
given  them  very  little  training. 

Another  problem  that  bothers  me  is  the  parochial 
police  attitude  toward  prosecutors  early  on  in  the  investi- 
gation. It  is  juvenile  to  resent  the  prosecutor  standing  next 
to  the  officer  in  the  field,  since  it  is  the  prosecutor  that 
wUl  be  standing  next  to  the  officer  in  the  courtroom. 
LEN:  Many  detectives  regard  the  idea  of  gathering  phys- 
ical evidence  as  "Dick  Tracy’’  stuff.  Their  idea  of  working 
a case  is  to  look  for  informants  and  witnesses  and  rely 
very  little  on  physical  evidence.  From  a realistic  view- 
point, have  you  found  trace  evidence  to  be  of  real  value  in 
the  solution  of  cases? 

MARKLE:  Absolutely,  jurors  rightfully  believe  that  they 
can  depend  upon  physical  evidence  showing  that  the  de- 
fendant has  been  at  the  scene.  We  constantly  have  to  show 
motive,  opportunity  and  means  in  court.  Usually  any  one 
of  the  three  can  be  shown  by  physical  or  trace  evidence. 
Police  have  a tendency  to  say  that,  for  instance,  they  can- 
not lift  fingerprints.  I say  how  do  they  know  unless  they 
have  tried. 

Often  an  officer  will  say,  "Well,  your  prosecutor 
didn’t  give  me  a conviction.”  and  I can  say  to  that  police 
officer,  “What  did  you  deliver  to  that  prosecutor  in  terms 
of  evidence,  particularly  physical?”  Usually  the  officer 
will  say  “What  do  you  mean?  We  believe  this  guy  is  guil- 
ty.” That’s  not  enough  for  a jury. 

LEN:  That  leads  us  into  another  area.  What  has  been  the 
quality  of  the  case  preparation  that  has  been  brought  to 


you  for  prosecution? 

MARKLE:  Very  often  case  preparation  varies  from  de- 
partment to  department  and  also,  unfortunately,  from 
police  officer  to  police  officer.  The  only  way  that  we  will 
improve  case  preparation  is  to  have  crime  investigators  sit 
in  on  a trial  case.  In  that  way  they  can  see  what  it  takes 
to  select  a juror,  what  points  of  law  will  be  argued,  what 
is  important  in  terms  of  chain  of  custody,  and  so  on.  They 
will  also  hear  the  charge  to  the  jury  and  understand  from 
that  that  we  must  prove  our  case  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt. 

Case  preparation  requires  supervision  by  supervisors 
who  do  more  than  merely  initial  reports.  The  person  in 
charge  of  a squad  should  be  responsible  for  the  work  pro- 
duct submitted  by  anyone  under  his  supervision. 

LEN:  When  you  talk  about  interdisciplinary  training,  such 
as  having  officers  sit  in  on  trial  cases,  do  you  think  that  it 
will  work? 

MARKLE:  I am  absolutely  convinced  that  it  will  work  be- 
cause the  average  police  officer  has  no  idea  of  where  his 
work  product  goes.  I think  it’s  important  that  a police 
officer  know  that  there  can  be  a preliminary  hearing 
wherein  he  may  have  to  give  testimony  challenging  his  ar- 
rest or  the  voluntariness  of  the  confession  or  the  fairness 
of  the  identification.  I ^hink  he  should  understand  how  a 
defense  counsel  at  trial  can  concentrate  on  making  an 
otherwise  excellent  police  officer  look  like  a fool  on  the 
witness  stand.  Having  the  officer  in  court  would  be  "in- 
novative” and  it  is  not  something  that  police  departments 
are  likely  to  implement  no  matter  how  beneficial  it  might 
be. 

LEN:  That  seems  to  deal  a lot  with  training.  A chief  is 
faced  with  a problem  of  putting  a maximum  preventive 
and  apprehension  force  on  the  street  as  opposed  to  ex- 
pending man-hours  in  the  training  process,  which  detracts 
fronl  his  manpower  pool.  Training,  however,  will  give  him 
a better  cop  with  a more  solid  foundation.  How  do  you 
feel  about  that?  Do  you  think  it’s  worth  giving  up  those 
man-hours  from  the  street? 

MARKLE:  Yes.  It  will  increase  the  conviction  rate.  There 
is  no  way  on  earth  that  one  can  sense  the  drama  of  an  en- 
tire trial  even  if  it  were  placed  on  videotape.  You  have  to 
put  the  officer  in  the  courtroom.  You  have  to  make  him 
sec  how  damaging  it  can  be  on  cross-examination  if  he  had 
inadvertently  put  in  his  report  the  wrong  color  of  the  car 
he  had  under  surveillance.  He  can  sec  how  small  things  be- 
come magnified  during  a trial. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  police  departments  ought  to 
adopt  some  of  the  techniques  of  business  and  private  in- 
dustry, including  training  superior  officers  as  mid-level 
managers? 

MARKLE:  Absolutely.  I think  that  both  courts  and  the 
police  could  use  many  of  the  techniques  of  business  and 
private  industry.  Private  industry  has  to  be  productive 
otherwise  it  would  fail.  It  cannot  afford  dead  wood.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  is  not  true  in  our  police  depart- 
ments. 

LEN:  So  streamlining  our  system  along  the  lines  of  good 
business  and  managerial  practices  might  be  advantageous 
in  working  toward  a better  conviction  rate? 

MARKLE:  No  question  about  it.  It  will  be  difficult  to  im- 
plement but  it  should  be  implemented.  For  instance,  if 
two  police  officers  were  to  interview  one  witness,  why  do 
many  departments  require  those  two  officers  to  submit 
their  opinions  concerning  the  interview  in  addition  to  the 
interview  itself.  It  is  a waste  of  paper.  It  is  a waste  of  man- 
power hours.  The  two  interviewing  officers  should  reduce 
the  interview  to  writing,  have  it  signed  by  the  witness  and 
then  they  should  witness  it  as  a statement  taken  from  that 
witness.  No  one  needs  a recapitulation  of  what  the  offi- 
cers thought  the  witness  said  when  they  have  the  inter 
view  itself  before  them.  These  are  the  types  of  things  that 
would  never  happen  in  private  industry. 

LEN:  Once  you  have  a case  that  has  been  well  prepared 
and  delivered  to  you  for  trial,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
quality  of  the  testimony  and  courtroom  demeanor  of  the 
police  officers? 

MARKLE:  It's  hard  to  tell  because  most  police  officers 
never  are  called  upon  to  testify  in  a felony  case.  Those 
officers  who  often  appear  and  testify  usually  do  aj'airly  _ 

Continued  on  Page  9 


“Contrary  to  public  opinion  and  even  police  opinion,  most  police  officers  do  not  testi- 
fy often  in  court.  I do  feel  very  definitely  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  officer 
as  a witness.  This  is  a portion  of  training  that  is  often  neglected.” 


Continued  from  Page  8 

good  job.  However,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  very 
few  police  officers  have  testified  in  more  than  three  fel- 
ony cases.  Contrary  to  public  opinion  and  even  police 
opinion,  most  police  officers  do  not  testify  often  in  court. 

1 do  feel  very  definitely  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  officer  as  a witness.  This  is  a portion  of  training  that 
is  often  neglected.  It  might  be  well  if  we  were  to  simulate 
an  investigation  and  have  the  officer  testify  and  allow  his 
peers  to  judge  his  demeanor  and  work  product.  He  would 

New  Nassau  Co.,  NY 
top  cop  takes  office 

Samuel  J.  Rozzi  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Nassau  County,  New  York,  Police  Department  last  month 
and  he  immediately  began  to  map  out  his  plans  for  the 
suburban  force. 

Less  than  a week  after  being  sworn-in  at  a February 
10  ceremony,  the  52-year-old  law  enforcement  veteran 
made  two  top  administrative  changes,  naming  Charles 
E.  ^ahr  as  his  second  deputy  commissioner  and  ap- 
pointing Herbert  A.  Savage,  Jr.  as  chief  of  operations. 
Edward  R.  Curran  was  retained  as  first  deputy  com- 
missioner. 

Noting  that  he  intends  to  formulate  a “strong  team 
concept”  among  his  top  administrators,  Rozzi  said,  “1 
am  convinced  these  appointments  I have  made  will 
implement  that  concept.” 

The  new  commissioner  explained  that  most  of  the 
depanment's  activities  would  be  channeled  through 
his  three  top  aides  and  he  revealed  his  main  adminis- 
trative strategy,  noting.  “1  strongly  believe  in  basic  man- 
agement concepts  and  1 intend  to  instill  this  view  in  all 
members  of  this  administration.” 


be  amazed,  if  they  were  candid,  as  to  what  they  felt  about 
that  work  product  as  potential  jurors. 

LEN:  It  seems  to  come  back  to  training  and  at  what  level 
an  officer  should  be  trained  to  testify  and  to  gather  evi- 
dence. 

MARKLE:  It  does  come  back  to  training,  and  I feel  that 
every  officer  should  be  retrained  from  time  to  time  in  the 
art  of  criminal  investigation.  I think  this  should  be  done 
periodically,  whether  or  not  the  officer  is  a patrolman  or 
the  chief  of  the  department.  The  reason  I feel  this  is  that 
everyone  should  know  what  problems  confront  the  offi- 
cer in  the  field.  What  arc  the  new  decisions  in  the  court 
and  how  do  they  affect  the  police  officer?  They  should 
also  know  what  the  officer  can  and  cannot  do  in  terms 
of  a criminal  investigation.  If  the  high  ranking  officer 
doesn’t  know  what  the  officer  should  do.  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  for  him  to  guide  the  young  patrolman  who 
wants  to  learn.  Too  many  officers  say  to  me,  “Mr.  Marklc, 
you’ve  taught  me  how  to  do  it  right,  but  when  I go  back 
and  tell  my  supervisor  that  1 would  like  to  do  it  as  you 
suggested  I find  that  I might  as  well  be  talking  to  the  spare 
tire  on  my  car.” 

If  the  supervisox^  is  nut  educated,  professional  and 
concerned,  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  inspire  his  person- 
nel to  do  it  right  and  the  investigation  will  fall.  Therefore, 
all  personnel  must  be  trained. 

LEN:  So  you’re  talking  about  dynamic,  ongoing  training 
as  opposed  to  the  traditional  one-shot  academy  or  investi- 
gative school? 

MARKLE:  That’s  exactly  what  I’m  ulking  about.  The 
criminal  investigation  is  very  much  like  the  nursery  rhyme 
about  Humpty  Dumpty  because  once  the  initial  mistake  is 
made  in  the  investigation  the  entire  egg  cannot  be  put  to- 
gether again.  Ongoing  training  is  extremely  imponant  be- 
cause the  criminal  law  is  rapidly  changing  and  it  takes  on 
nuances  and  colors  that  must  be  constantly  explained  to 
the  police  officer.  We  have  a direct  responsibility  as  prose- 


cutors in  this  training.  I want  the  police  officer  to  know 
why  I need  diagrams  and  photographs.  I want  the  police 
officer  to  know  why  physical  evidence  is  so  important.  I 
want  the  investigating  officer  to  know  how  to  properly 
give  the  Xfiranda  warnings  and  when  they  arc  necessary.  I 
want  that  officer  to  understand  that  we,  as  a team,  must 
prove  our  case  beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  There  is  no 
serious,  sophisticated  police  training  once  the  officer 
graduates.  Occasionally  he  will  get  a seminar.  If  criminal 
investigation  is  an  art,  then  the  officer,  must  be  trained  as 
a professional.  The  only  way  to  train  a professional  is  to 
constantly  give  him  retraining,  explain  new  techniques 
and  new  decisions  and  to  make  those  techniques  and  de- 
cisions meaningful  in  the  area  in  which  he  works.  If  we 
don't  do  this  as  a team,  wc  arc  failing  in  our  primary  mis- 
sion, which  is  to  protect  the  public. 


COMING  UP 
IN  THE  WEEKS  AHEAD 
In  forthcoming  issues.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  feature  special  interviews  with  such 
law  enforcettient  luminaries  as- 
Gerhard  Mueller, 

Head  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Section 
of  the 

United  Nations 
and 

David  Farmer 

Director  of  the  Police  Division, 
National  Institute  for  Law  F.nforcetnent 
and  Criminal  Justice 


n 


Assessment  Centers  For 
Selecting  Personnel 

♦ Police  Chiefs 

• Commanders 

♦ Lieutenants 

• Sergeants 

The  Assessment  Center,  when  imple- 
mented properly,  is  a job-related,  ob- 
jectively oriented  means  of  providing  ad- 
ministrators with  more  comprehensive 
and  job-related  data  than  ordinarily 
would  be  gathered  from  personal  inter- 
views, supervisory  evaluations,  written 
tests,  and  educational  background  checks. 

The  see  has  the  full  capabilities  to 
develop  and  conduct  job-related  Assess- 
ment Centers. 


Assessment  Center  Workshop 
Two  Days 

• How  to  Develop  an  Assessment  Center 

• Types  of  Exercises 

• How  to  Conduct  an  Assessment  Center 

• How  to  Train  Assessors 

• How  to  Evaluate  Results 

Los  Angeles,  CA  March  9-1 0,  1 978 

San  Francisco,  CA  . . .March  23-24, 1978 

Atlanta,  G A May  1 5-1 6,  1 978 

Washington,  DC May  18-19,  1978 

Philadelphia,  PA  May  22-23, 1978 

Chicago,  IL  May  25-26, 1978 

For  more  information,  send  for  the 
Workshop  brochure  at  the  address  given 
below. 


Film  --  For  Training 
Assessment  Center  Assessors 
The  see  has  developed  a film  entitled, 
"Assessor  Training  - Learning  to  Observe 
Behavior,”  on  how  to  observe  and  record 
behavior  observations.  This  is  usually  the 
most  difficult  concept  for  assessors  to 
grasp  during  assessor  training. 

The  Film;  Describes  what  behavior  is, 
what  type  of  behaviors  are  important  to 
observe  and  how  to  record  behaviors.  In 
the  film,  a group  of  individuals  partici- 
pate in  a leaderless  group  discussion.  As- 
sessor trainees  observe  the  group  and 
practice  taking  behavior  observation 
notes.  Assessor  observation  forms  are  also 
provided. 

Film  Length;  45  minutes 
Instructor  Manual  Included 
Rental  Fee;  $200 


Consulting  Services 
The  see  provides  effective  consulting 
services  in  the  following  areas: 

• Physical  Performance  Test  Development 

• Interview  Development 

• Validation  and  Test  Construction 

• Legal  and  Technical  Review  of 
Minimum  Qualifications 

• Promotional  Test  Development 


Publications  Available 

POST  COMPONENT  "A"  SELECTION  STANDARDS  REPORT ; A Legal  and  Technical  Review  of  Minimum  Qualifications ■■ 

THE  VALIDATION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA $10 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  JOB  ANALYSIS  *20 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  SELECTION  STANDARDS  ^20 

U1  AH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  PHYSICAL  PERFORMANCE - *20 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  INTERVIEW *20 

ASSESSMENT  CENTERS;  A SUMMARY:  A Detailed  Explanation  of  the  Assessment  Center  Process *2 

CITY  OF  NORTH  LAS  VEGAS:  REVIEW  OF  SELECTION  PROCEDURES  & MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  POLICE  OFFICERS *20 

CITY  OF  NORTH  LAS  VEGAS:  JOB  ANALYSIS,  ORAL  INTERVIEW,  PHYSICAL  PERFORMANCE  FOR  POLICE  OFFICERS  *20 

POLICE  OFFICER  PHYSICAL  PERFORMANCE,  TECHNICAL  REPORT  - FOR  FOURTEEN  CITIES  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  *1 

THE  VALIDATION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NORTH  LAS  VEGAS * 

For  more  information  concerning  the  above,  contact: 

SELECTION  CONSULTING  CENTER 
5777  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  820 
Sacramento,  California  95841 
Telephone:  (916)  334-1974 
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AAPLE  NEWS 


By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 


Coping  with  the  complexity  of  American  law  enforcement  organizations 


For  the  last  20  months,  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement.  My  office  has  given  me  a chance 
to  meet  many  new  friends,  to  discuss  many  issues  affecting  police,  and  to  do  a lot  of 
research.  Meeting  and  talking  with  colleagues  is,  of  course,  always  a pleasure;  research, 
however,  is  occasionally  excruciating.  Although  the  mass  of  available  literature  makes  one 
agonize,  the  real  problem  is  caused  by  the  incredible  complexity  of  issues  relating  to 
policing  in  America. 

Treatments  of  the  issues  vary  in  quality.  At  one  end  of  the  continuum  are  reflections 
on  police  work  that  actually  furnish  no  credible  insights;  they  are  gratuitous  and  in  most 
cases  irrelevant.  At  the  other  end  is  a large  volume  of  raw  research  material  that  neither 
utilizes  any  ordering  premise  nor  exhibits  any  selective,  intelligently  applied  imagination; 
the  result  is  a^  attractive,  perhaps  even  theoretically  sound,  package  which  provides  no 
sense  of  reality.  In  between  these  two  extremes  are  some  excellent  essays  and  treatises 
which  conceptualize  policing  in  a manner  that  challenges  and  systematically  addresses  our 
approaches  to  problem  solving. 

The  Recognition  of  Complexity 

There  actually  was  a time  when  policing  was  thought 'to  be  simplistic;  the  police  were 
largely  ignored  by  scholars  and  hooted  at  by  serious  students.  But  professionals 
previously  mashed  by  critics  can  take  much  comfort  in  what  happened  to  the  police. 
Man’s  inquisitive  urge,  that  great  desire  to  analyze  and  catalog,  was  sparked  in  the  late 
1960s  by  both  a political  search  for  concrete  issues  upon  which  to  focus  and  a long 
awaited  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  policing.  As  usual,  the  blending  of 
political  discovery  and  public  awareness  translated  itself  into  the  availability  of  dollars. 

The  rise  of  criminal  justice  programs  at  colleges  and  universities  was  meteoric,  police 
were  encouraged  to  return  to  school,  research  and  consulting  groups  were  formed,  and 
planning  agencies  were  created  to  coordinate  and  monitor  research  developments.  With  a 
lot  of  money  available  for  equipment,  programs  and  education,  most  police  departments, 
consultants,  politicians  and  educational  institutions  did  well.  The  police  gained 
recognition,  consultants  made  money,  politicians  had  something  to  talk  about,  and 
educadonal  institutions  enrolled  students  and  created  departments. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  did  not  do  as  well.  Although  UCR  statistics  seem  to 
indicate  recently  that  Part  1 crime  is  leveling  off,  this  does  not  pacify  critics  of  the 
government’s  administration  of  crime-related  research  expenditures.  White  collar  crime 
and  the  influence  of  organized  crime  are  growing  at  incredible  rates  and  our  traditional 
approaches  to  problems  of  victimizacion  will  not  be  able  to  cope.  Criminals  are  becoming 
more  sophisticaicd  and  our  capacity  to  detect,  apprehend  and  punish  these  less  easily 
recognized  criminals  must  keep  pace.  The  tremendous  outcry  against  violent  street  crime 
and  the  mobilization  of  citizen  involvement  in  criine  prevention  efforts  may  account  for  a 
decline  in  recent  UCR  statistics  but  the  public  recognizes  that  it  must  pay  the  bill  for  all 
crime.  With  this  reality  branded  into  its  consciousness,  there  will  no  doubt  be  increased 
demands  upon  police  to  bener  cope  with  more  sophisticated  and  subtle  crimes  and 
criminals. 

In  retrospect,  the  monies  available  for  improving  the  police  may  not  have  been 
prudently  spent  but  the  biggest  casualties  of  the  Federal  government’s  financial  war 
against  crime  were  coherence  and  direction.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  involvement 
with  police  occasionaUy  believe  that  we  should  have  some  special  power  to  identify  and 
articulate  the  most  pressing  issues  in  policing.  This  shared  fantasy,  like  the  anxiety  of 
Tantalus,  is  frustrating  — the  more  we  become  involved,  the  more  we  see  and  the  more 
unattainable  the  truth  becomes.  We  are  concerned  about  crime  prevention  strategies  and 
tactics,  about  personnel  and  budget,  and  about  the  interplay  of  community,  political  and 
legal  involvement.  In  many  instances,  we  become  so  fascinated  with  details  that  we  lose 
perspective  on  larger  issues.  Analysis  then  transforms  into  the  inflation  of  anecdotes  and 
the  administrator’s  love  affair  with  minutia  can  retard  departmental  planning. 

But  if  I were  required  to  identify  one  issue  with  which  police  organizations  must 
come  to  grips,  it  would  be  the  problem  of  developing  a police  agency  capable  of  coping 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  organizational  life,  society  and  crime.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  make  any  substantial  impact  on  crime  unless  other  agencies  in  the 
system  become  more  effective  and  government  starts  solving  the  problem  of  urban  and 
interpersonal  decay.  The  police  have  done  well  in  dealing  with  traditional  street  crime  and 
their  responses  are  improving.  We  must,  however,  develop  our  organization’s  ability  to 
cope  with  Complex  and  sophisticated  criminals  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  current  trends. 

Personnel  Development 

Individuals  working  within  our  departments  require  the  skills  necessary  to  deal  with 
and  understand  complex  issues  affecting  the  organization.  This  capacity  can  be  developed 
by  hiring  more  research-oriented  people  with  administrative  experience,  through 
executive  training  programs  coupled  with  lateral  entry  opportunities,  and  by  making 
policing  anractive  to  competent  managers  presently  working  in  other  sectors.  An 
additional  method  of  obtaining  effective  managers  is  through  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  our  professional  associations. 

• • • 

The  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  Enforcement,  and  other  professional 
associations,  have  strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  improving  public  service  by  the 
law  enforcement  profession  through  education,  training,  research  and  debate  aimed  at 
promoting  the  highest  professional  ethics  in  serving  clients  and  dealing  with  colleagues. 
The  Academy  directs  its  attention  to  upgrading  the  law  enforcement  profession  through 
the  implementation  of  professional  activities  of  the  highest  quality.  Recognition  is  given 


FI  RST  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The  May  2 issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News  will  carry  a special  supplement 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice  - an  in-depth  examination  of  what's 
recent  and  forthcoming  in  CJ  hook  publishing.  Be  sure  to  be  on  hand  for  this  LEN 
special.  It’s  worth  waiting  for,  and  worth  subscribing  for. 


to  the  complexity  of  the  law  enforcement  officer’s  role  and  members  are  encouraged  to 
increase  their  academic  and  professional  ability  and  to  accept  a commitment  and  personal 
responsibility  for  achievement  of  the  Academy  objectives. 

On  May  4-6,  the  Academy  will  explore  one  of  the  many  complex  issues  facing  police 
organizations.  Chief  Erik  Dam,  president  of  the  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter,  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  1978  National  Symposium  entitled  ‘‘Professionalization  and  Police 
Unionism.”  The  rapid  growth  of  police  unions  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  emergence 
of  many  difficult  questions  in  the  coming  years.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  material 
written  about  police  unionism  and  police  professionalism  but  the  in-depth  look  at  the 
interrelation  of  these  two  movements  will  undoubtedly  produce  many  questions  and 
hopefully  a few  answers.  In  the  final  analysis,  1 believe  that  all  police  officers  must 
become  involved  in  the  necessary  organizational  and  personnel  evolution  required  to  cope 
wth  this  complex  problem. 

♦ • # 

Organizational  Notes 

Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Moran  assumed  the  role  of  executive  director  of  the  Academy  on 
October  3,  1977.  M.  Brian  Playfair,  who  was  appointed  General  Counsel  to  the  Hartford 
Police  Department,  will  continue  to  assist  with  AAPLE  affairs. 

This  is  an  election  year  for  the  national  organization  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
national  election  are  being  finalized.  Four  new  board  members  and  all  officers  will  be 
elected.  A list  of  candidates  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Accommodations  for  the  1978  AAPLE  Symposium  in  St.  Louis  will  be  available  at 
the  Chase  Park  Plaza.  The  registration  fee  is  $25.00  and  complete  information  and 
brochures  will  be  mailed  shortly. 

Five  amendments  to  the  Academy’s  constitution,  all  dealing  with  membership 
requirements,  have  been  approved  by  the  members  of  AAPLE.  The  first  two  delete  the 
experiential  requirements  for  present  or  former  full-time  sworn  officers  or  managers  and 
administrators  of  governmental  law  enforcement  agencies  who  hold  a baccalaureate 
degree.  Another  amendment  provides  associate  member  status  for  full-time  sworn  police 
officers,  employed  by  governmental  law  enforcement  agencies,  who  possess  an  A.A. 
degree  and  are  enrolled  in  a bachelor’s  degree  program. 

The  experiential  requirement  for  full-time  teachers  of  police  science  or  criminal 
justice  courses  has  been  eliminated  in  another  amendment,  and  a new  section  has  been 
added  which  provides  non-voting  student  member  status  for  students  in  criminal  justice 
curricula  at  accredited  institutions  of  higher  education. 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

PmmI  Law  of  Naw  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts ft.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

Naw  York  Administrativa  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Panel  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Panel  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehkla  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  *'M0W”  of  Criminal  Law $2.95 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  ebaofes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication . $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  CompleteSetof  7 Handbooks $14.00 

PATROL  AIDS 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

Naw  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  Iset  of  4) S2.S0 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $.75 

Cemplata  Sat  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 
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Part  II:  Scientific  advancement  and  criminal  investigation 


The  previous  installment  represents  an 
overview  of  only  some  of  the  major  themes 
and  developments  in  the  history  of  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  crime  investigation. 
A number  of  sources  provide  reviews  of  the 
present  “state  of  the  art”  of  forensic  sci- 
ence in  a variety  of  speciaiist  areas  not  dis- 

BOOK  NOTES 
By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 


cussed  here.  Again.  Wilber’s  account  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  its  coverage  of  ballis- 
tics and  firearms  and  of  the  identification 
of  human  skeletal  material. 

The  applications  of  recent  findings,  and 
particularly  developments  in  instrumenta- 
tion. from  other  areas  of  scientific  endeav- 
or are  of  major  importance  to  the  continu- 
ing development  of  the  forensic  sciences. 
Such  applications  are  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail in  a number  of  the  textbooks  in  this 
field.  Of  these.  O’Hara’s  book  is  particular- 
ly valuable  for  its  discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  biological  techniques  (1974).  Kirk’s 
account  concentrates  on  the  recent  applica- 
tion of  physical  and  chemical  techniques  as 
chromatography  and  spectroscopy  (1974). 
Grant  (1974)  provides  useful  short  discus- 
sion, presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  forensic  scientist,  on  evidence-gathering 
techniques. 

Of  the  many  works  dealing  with  accom- 
plishments and  trends  in  criminal  investi- 
gation, Thorwald’s  accounts  remain  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  widely- 
quoted  (1965  and  1967).  The  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  Peterson  includes  some  30 
articles,  originally  published  between  1930 
and  1974.  documenting  advances  made  in 
the  application  of  the  forensic  sciences  to 
the  criminal  justice  system  (1975).  This 
work  constitutes  an  excellent  overview  of 
recent  accomplishments  made  in  this  field. 

There  is  no  source  which  periodically  re- 
views advances  made  in  forensic  science 
and  its  related  fields.  The  major  bibliogra- 
phic tool  in  the  field  is  Forensic  Science 
Abstracts  which  indexes  and  abstracts  rele- 


vant journal  articles  as  these  are  published 
throughout  the  world.  Additional  materials 
are  cited  and  summarized  in  Abstracts  on 
Police  Science. 

Two  topics  are  of  great  current  concern 
in  the  field  today  because  of  the  problems 
they  raise  regarding  the  collection  and  pre- 
sentation of  physical  evidence.  Voiceprint- 
ing, the  identification  of  a speaker  by  com- 
paring a spetrogram  from  the  voice  of  an 
identified  speaker  with  those  prepared 
from  recordings  of  the  voices  of  unidenti- 
fied persons,  is  a technique  developed  in 
the  early  1960's  by  Lawrence  Kersta 
(Kersta,  1962).  Since  they  were  first  pre- 
sented as  evidence  in  a criminal  case  in 
1966,  voiceprints  have  created  substantial 
controversy.  Criticism  of  the  technique  has 
been  based  either  on  doubts  as  to  its  reli- 
ability as  a tool  for  identification,  on  the 
questionable  methods  by  which  voiceprints 
have  been  obtained  or  on  the  various  con- 
stitutional issues  raised  by  the  introduction 
of  prints  as  evidence  (“Voiceprint  Identifi- 
cation,” 1973).  In  the  last  few  years,  par- 
ticularly since  1971,  the  courts  have  be- 
come rather  more  willing  to  accept  voice- 
prints  as  evidence.  This  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  the  success  of  a number  of  re- 
cent research  projects  designed  to  test  the 
reliability  of  the  process  (Michigan  State 
Police,  1972;Tosi  et  al.,  1972). 

Bibliographies  of  works  dealing  with 
voiceprinting  are  included  in  Hennessy  and 
Romig  (1971),  “Voiceprint  Identification” 
(1973)  and  Michigan  State  Police  (1972). 
The  controversy  is,  however,  an  ongoing 
one  and  the  principle  of  voiceprinting  has 
not  yet  been  universally  accepted  in  the 
courts.  The  topic  is  mentioned  here  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  current  concern  to  the 
field  of  criminal  investigation  and  because 
it  provides  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  two  concepts  of  legal  proof 
and  scientific  proof.  To  qualify  as  an  ac- 
ceptable tool  of  scientific  crime  investiga- 
tion, a technique  must  qualify  on  both 
counts. 

Use  of  evidence  obtained  from  lie  detec- 


New books  on  review 


G>nstitutional  Law  For  Criminal  Justice. 
By  George  T.  Felkenes.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
New  Jersey.  456  pp.  Indexed. 

The  case  method  approach  to  teaching 
criminal  justice  is  well  established.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  texts  in  this  area 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Constitutional  Law  for  Criminal 
Justice,  which  offers  a comprehensive 
Constitutional  overview  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice “system”  in  a manner  which  is  under- 
standable to  the  average  student  and  which 
follows  a natural  sequence  that  makes  it 
adaptable  to  classroom  use. 

Each  chapter  presents  an  historical 
perspective  of  the  material  covered,  ex- 
plaining many  of  the  philosphical  as  well  as 
legal  issues  which  have  had  an  impact  on 
the  development  of  Constitutional  law.  in 
addition  to  the  material  one  usually  ex- 
pects in  a book  of  this  nature,  the  author 


has  included  chapters  on  correctional  and 
juvenile  issues  which  have  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court, 

Among  the  issues  addressed  are  the  judi- 
cial review  controversy,  the  federal  system, 
conflicts  in  civil  vs.  military  justice.  First 
Amendment  rights,  the  I4th  Amendment, 
search  and  seizure,  self-incrimination, 
punishment  and  plea  bargaining.  The  au- 
thor has  distilled  much  of  the  original  text 
in  Court  decisions  without  losing  their 
menaing,  and  he  presents  a concise,  inte- 
grated approach  to  the  development  of 
Constitutional  law  as  it  relates  to  criminal 
justice. 

As  the  author  notes  in  the  preface: 

“The  Constitution  is  a living  document 
that  should  interest  and  stimulate  the 
student  of  today.  It  touches  in  some 
way  many  of  our  daily  activities  from 
Continued  on  Page  13 


tion  tests,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  de- 
bated by  expens  for  more  than  five  de- 
cades. Some  discussion  of  this  debate  is 
useful  here  as  a further  illustration  of  the 
particular  problems  faced  by  attempting  to 
develop  more  precise  techniques  of  crimi- 
nal investigation.  An  essential  problem 
raised  by  the  use  of  the  polygraph  concerns 
the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  a lie 
detection  test  arc  influenced  by  the  way  in 
which  the  operator  conducts  the  testing 
process.  Opponents  of  the  admissibility  of 
the  results  of  polygraph  examinations  in 
court  suggest  that  the  polygraph  is  basi- 
cally a subjective  device.  .4n  operator  ad- 
ministering such  a test  is  considered  to  ap- 
ply questions  predicted  upon  an  initial  as- 
sumption of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
subject  tested  (Redek,  1972).  A further  ob- 
jection raised  by  opponents  of  the  poly- 
graph concerns  the  frequent  impossibility 
of  verifying  the  results  achieved.  Acquittal 
or  conviction  on  criminal  charge  cannot  be 
used  as  a criterion  for  substantiating  or 
negating  the  validity  of  such  tests.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  pointed  out  that,  however 
accurate  the  polygraph  may  be  when  its 
results  are  examined  on  a statistical  basis, 
the  presence  of  self-eliminating  random 
error  is  a feature  of  test  results.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  random  errors  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  invalidate  the  results 
of  such  tests  as  reliable  courtroom  evidence 
(Skolnick,  1961). 

hihlinc7ranhv  dealine  with  lie  detec- 


tors and  lie  detection  is  extensive.  Impor- 
tant recent  works  dealing  with  the  use  and 
reliability  of  polygraph  testing  include 
Inbau  and  Reid  (1976),  Wicklander  and 
Hunter  (1975)  and  Edic  and  Jacoby 
(1975).  Sources  discussing  the  admissibility 
of  lie  detection  tests  in  court  include 
Ansley  (1975),  Ferguson  and  Miller  (1974 
and  1975)  and  Rifas  (1975a  and  b). 
Torlow  (1975)  provides  a review  essay  with 
one  application  of  polygraph  testing 
(1975). 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  this  essay  as  a 
further  way  of  demonstrating  recent  ad- 
vances in  scientific  criminal  investigation 
and  the  difficulties,  peculiar  to  this  field, 
of  assessing  the  value  of  a particular  foren- 
sic technique  as  the  basis  for  evidence 
which  will  be  accepted  in  court. 

• • • 
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The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead.  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bramshill,  England 
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Reviews  of  new  books  in  criminal  justice 


Q>ndnued  from  Page  11 

the  purchase  of  a carton  of  milk  at  the 
local  grocery  to  making  an  arrest  at  a 
shopping  center  of  a person  passing  out 
political  leaflets." 

This  book  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  criminal  justice  literature,  not  only 
because  it  is  designed  for  courses  in  the  jus- 
tice curriculum,  but  because  it  has  been 
well  thought  out  and  presented  in  a way 
which  provides  the  reader  an  understanding 
of  process.  —Richard  H.  Ward 

• • • 

Commissioner:  A View  from  the  Top 
of  American  Law  Enforcement.  Patrick 
V.  Murphy  and  Thomas  Plate.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  New  York.  1977.  280 

pages. 

“Commissioner”  introduces  us  to  the 
major  questions  and  truths  about  American 
policing:  Do  we  need  more  cops  or  more 
productive  ones?  Is  the  detective  image 
myth  or  reality?  Do  the  police  really  have 
an  impact  on  crime?  Is  too  much  money 
allocated  to  the  police  and  not  enough  to 
other  criminal  justice  agencies;  What  is  the 
primary  function  of  our  police?  How  can 
they  be  more  effective  and  accountable? 

As  Murphy  notes  in  his  book,  “The 
difference  between  the  reality  of  American 
policing  and  its  appearance  is  very  great 
indeed."  It  is  to  this  reality  the  text  is 
devoted.  Priority  issues  are  clearly  identi- 
fied and  articulately  expressed  and  substan- 
tiated. Numerous  references  are  made  to 
various  police  departments,  professionals, 
political  and  police  officials  throughout  the 
country.  Commissioner  describes  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  one  of  the  most  profes- 


sional and  progressive  police  commissioners 
in  history.  Synthesizing  research  and  prac- 
tice, Murphy’s  opinions  arc  supported  by 
numerous  case  studies,  actual  incidents  and 
personal  experiences  as  police  commis- 
sioner of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Washington.  D.C., 
Detroit  and  New  York. 

"Demands  on  the  police  service  have 
never  been  greater,  and  the  social  signif- 
icance of  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  has 
attracted  considerable  public  interest," 
Murphy  states.  According  to  the  Police 
Foundation  president,  more  police  officers 
or  repressive  law  and  order  will  not  provide 
the  answer  to  rising  crime.  The  police  can- 
not possibly  wipe  out  crime,  the  causes  of 
which  are  “huge,  profound,  and  possibly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  set  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  eliminate.”  The  police 
must  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the 
other  criminal  justice  agencies,  Murphy 
adds,  noting  that  their  budgets  should  ap- 
propriately reflect  each  agency’s  needs  as 
they  relate  to  the  system. 

It  is  Murphy’s  contention  that  the  po- 
lice are  not  securing  a sufficient  share  of 
the  better  educated  section  of  the  com- 
munity. They  should  portray  a more 
“clean,  courteous,  and  not  so  stupid"  im- 
pression, and  play  an  educative  as  well  as 
an  enforcement  role  in  mobilizing  the  com- 
munity to  assist  them  in  controlling  crime 
rather  than  spending  so  much  time  on  un- 
productive preventive  patrol. 

Consistent  with  other  recent  sute- 
ments  and  actions,  Murphy  declares  that, 
to  be  both  effective  and  relevant,  “police 
forces  must  necessarily  be  complex  and 
sophisticated.  The  insticution  must  reflect 


the  problems  to  be  regulated."  Police  effec- 
tiveness and  professionalization  will  in- 
crease, he  observes,  with  the  consolidation 
of  police  agencies  and  the  more  efficient 
use  of  personnel  and  material  resources. 
However,  Murphy  also  cautions  that  "with- 
out proper  overall  guidance  and  exantple  at 
the  federal  level  and  detailed  standards  and 
planning  at  the  state  level,  policing  at  the 
local  level  has  no  chance  at  all." 

The  quality  of  the  management  of  our 
$10-billion,  500,000-officer  strong  domes- 
tic army  is  a concern  that  is  central  to  the 
matter  of  public  safety.  In  this  regard, 
Murphy  adds,  “Better  policing  in  the  fu- 
ture will  depend  upon  improved  personnel 
administration,  which,  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  better  educated  personnel,  should 
develop  more  professional  attitutdes 
among  those  who  exercise  such  important 
power  in  keeping  the  peace.” 

In  general,  the  authors  are  eminently 
successful  in  stimulating  the  reader's  inter- 
est. The  book  is  clear,  concise,  exciting  and 
a thoroughly  indispensable  text  for  anyone 
interested  in  police  management  and  high- 
powered  police  reform. 

—Stephen  L.  DandrilJi 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

TcU  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
news  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to; 
Editor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Sound  Scriber  Magnetic  Recording  Systems  keep  a mistake-proof,  per- 
manent record  of  all  verbal  communication  — around  the  clock,  every  day  of 
the  year.  Every  incoming  and  outgoing  call  is  recorded  word-for-word  with 
indisputable  accuracy  on  a time  calibrated  or  voice-activated  tape  — invalu- 
able for  verification  or  legal  documentation. 

Our  unique  transverse  recording  pattern  results  in  a tamper-proof,  un- 
alterable recording.  The  transverse  recording  pattern  also  enables  an  entire 
day's  activity  to  be  contained  on  a single  reel.  Tapes  are  compact  for  easy 
storage  and  can  be  erased  in  less  than  15  seconds. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Chief  of  Police.  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  a town  of  26.500  lo- 
cated about  SO  miles  northeast  of  Dcs  Moines,  is  seeking  a 
chief  of  police  to  head  a force  of  39  men.  The  chief  has  a 
budget  of  $800,000  and  reports  directly  to  the  mayor, 
while  under  civil  service. 

Requirements  include  five  years  of  full-time  munici- 
pal police  experience,  at  least  one  year  of  which  should  be 
in  a full-time  supervision  or  administrative  position.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred  but  not  required. 

For  announcement  and  application  write  to  McCann 
Associates,  Inc.,  2773  Philmont  Avc.,  Huntington  Valley, 
PA  19006. 

Police  Chief.  Springfield  Township,  Pennsylvania  has  a 
police  chief  opening  for  its  32-pcrson  department. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  10  years  of  progressive- 
ly responsible  experience  in  a variety  of  police  functions 
including  supervisor)-  police  duties.  A bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  training  in  police  science  is  required.  Written, 
oral,  psychological  and  physical  examinations  will  be  re- 
quired. Annual  salar}’  up  to  $22,000,  plus  pension, 
longevity  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Mail  resumes  to  J.R. 
Fulginili,  Township  Manager,  1510  Paper  Mill  Road, 
Wyndmoor,  PA  19118. 

Director  of  Campus  Security.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  College. 
Qry  University  of  New  York  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  Director  of  Campus  Security.  Responsibilities 
include  directing  all  security  and  safety  procedures, 
managing  and  supervising  security  personnel,  advising  and 
consulting  on  College  policies  and  maintaining  relation- 
ships with  relevant  community  and  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

Qualifications  include  master’s  degree  or  equivalent 
and  at  least  two  years  supervisory /administrative  experi- 
ence in  security-related  operations,  preferably  in  an  edu- 
cational setting.  Salary  range:  $13,950  to  $23,030.  For  in- 
formation, write  and  send  resume  to  Ms.  Sandra  Birch- 
meycr.  Personnel  Office.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  College, 
Bronx,  NY  10468.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportu- 
nity employer. 

Faculty  Position.  The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  has  announced 
that  it  will  have  an  opening  for  a faculty  member  com- 
mencing with  Fall  1978.  The  teaching  position  will  be  in 
the  general  area  of  criminal  justice  with  an  emphasis  on 
law  enforcement,  administration  or  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure. The  faculty  member  will  teach  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses,  participate  in  university  community  sen 
vice  activities  and  become  involved  in  research  activities. 

Possession  of  the  Ph.D.  or  J.D.  is  required  for  the 
position  although  persons  with  all  of  the  work  completed 
for  the  doctorate  but  the  dissertation  will  be  considered. 
Professional  and  teaching  experience  is  desirable  but  not 
mandatory.  The  position  is  at  the  assistant  professor  level. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  are  competitive. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit  a vita  and  refer- 
ences to  C.  Allen  Graves,  Ph.D.  Interim  Chairman.  De- 


partment of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham.  University  Station,  Birmingham,  Al.  35294. 
An  affirmative  aciion/equal  opportunity  employer. 

Police  Officer.  The  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  Police  De- 
partment is  currently  accepting  applications  for  this  posi- 
tion. Primary  duty  involves  routine  patrol. 

Minimum  requirements  for  consideration  include  a 
minimum  of  a high  school  education  or  equivalent;  must 
not  be  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age  nor  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age;  and  must  become  a resident  of 
Grand  Island  within  six  months  after  appointment.  Salary 
will  range  from  $740  ~ $1053  per  month,  plus  many 

fringe  benefits. 

To  receive  an  application,  write  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, City  of  Grand  Island.  P.O.  Box  1968,  Grand  Island, 
NF  66801 

Director  of  Loss  Prevention.  P&C  Food  Markets,  a major 
retail  company  based  in  upstate  New  York  requires  a se- 
curity professional  to  conceive,  develop  and  implement  an 
aggressive  security  and  loss  prevention  program  for  its 
head  office,  warehousing  and  multistate  retail  outlets.  The 
ability  to  plan,  schedule,  supervise  and  create  the  aware- 
ness of  and  administer  a total  loss  prevention  program  is 
required. 

A person  with  experience  in  warehouse,  retail,  receiv- 
ing and  shipping  security,  and  customer  pilferage  is  pre- 
ferred. Experience  in  interrogation  after  apprehension  is  a 
must.  Knowledge  of  regulations  and  laws  applicable  to 
theft  and  loss  prevention  would  be  helpful.  Salar)’  level  in 
mid  to  upper  twenties.  Send  confidential  resume  including 
salar)-  histoiy  to  Vice  President.  Employee  Relations.  P&C 
Food  Markets,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4965  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

Academic  Suff  Position.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  - 
Oshkosh  is  seeking  applicants  for  a one  year,  full-or  part- 
time  teaching  position  to  start  in  Fall  1978.  Primary  res- 
ponsibilities include  teaching  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  public  administration,  including  criminal  justice 
administration,  and  helping  develop  graduate  and  adult 
education  programming. 

A Ph.D. is  required  (will  consider  ABD  to  be  com- 
pleted by  starting  date).  One  area  of  major  interest  should 
be  criminal  justice  administration,  e.g.,  police  administra- 
tion, correctional  administration,  planning.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits  arc  competitive,  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  Actual  appointment  depends  on 
budgetary  auihoriiation. 

Address  inquiries  with  vita  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  Lorin- 
skas.  Coordinator.  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Political 
Science  Department.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Oshkosh, 
WI  54901,  by  April  24,  1978.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Faculty  Position.  Texas  Christian  University  anticipates  a 
position  for  Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice  to 
begin  in  late  August.  1978.  The  TCU  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram offers  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  is  affiliated 


with  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Duties  for  the  tenure- 
track  position  include  classroom  teaching,  advisement  of 
students  and  possible  coordination  of  internships. 

The  position  requires  a Ph.D.  degree  and  preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  with  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Candidates  must  demonstrate  a strong 
interest  in  and  a eapacity  for  effective  teaching  and  pro- 
fessional/scholarly productivity.  Salary  and  benefits  are 
competitive. 

Send  vita,  including  specific  teaching  and  professional 
interests  to:  Joseph  L.  Schott,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  24,  1978. 
TCU  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  ' 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  There  is  a tenure-track  position 
opening  in  criminal  justice  at  Gannon  College,  a Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Pennsylvania. 

Competency  in  administration  systems  and  correc- 
tions required;  knowledge  of  curricular  reform  desirable. 
Salary  dependent  on  credentials.  Deadline:  April  15, 
1978.  Make  inquiries  to  Martin  F.  Laney,  Dean,  Cannon 
College,  Erie,  Pa.  16501. 

Coordinator  of  Criminal  Justice  Program.  California  State 
Ojllcge  at  San  Bernardino  is  seeking  an  Assistant  or  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Sociology  to  serve  as  coordinator  of  an 
undergraduate  interdisciplinary  criminal  justice  major 
which  is  designed  as  a professional  academic  degree  pro- 
gram. 

The  position’s  responsibilities  are  teaching  introduc- 
tory courses  in  criminal  justice  and  advanced  sociology 
courses  in  criminology.  Administrative  duties  include 
maintaining  contacts  with  the  professional  community, 
LEEP  activities,  academic  advisement  and  scheduling 
activities. 

A Ph.D,  in  sociology,  or  doctorate  in  criminology  or 
criminal  justice  with  extensive  background  and  training  in 
sociology  is  required.  Professional  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  highly  desirable  and  excellence 
in  leaching  is  a primary  requirement  for  this  position.  The 
candidate  is  expected  to  have  strong  research  interests. 

The  salary  ranges  between  $14,916  and  $21,624  de- 
pendent upon  experience  and  qualifications.  Send  vita  and 
inquiries  to  Dr.  Carl  P.  Wagoner,  Chairman,  Sociology  Re- 
cruiting Committee  (1),  Department  of  Sociology,  Califor- 
nia State  College,  San  Bernardino,  5500  State  College 
Parkway,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92407. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION/ 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  FACULTY 
Two  tenure  track  positions  for  Fall  1978.  1) 
Assistant  or  associate  professor  in  public  administra- 
tion with  preference  given  to  personnel  administra- 
tion and/or  program  evaluation.  Teaching  experience 
and  scholarly  publications  required.  2)  Assistant  pro- 
fessor position  in  public  administration  and/or 
criminal  justice  with  preference  given  to  those  who 
can  teach  both.  Ph.D.  or  D.P.A.  required  for  both 
positions.  Growing  department  in  slate  capital  offers 
undergraduate  degrees  in  political  science  and  crim- 
inal justice  and  graduate  degrees  in  public  administra- 
tion and  criminal  justice.  Send  vita,  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  supporting  documents  to  Neil 
Snorrland,  Department  of  Political  Science  and 
Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  72204,  an  Affirmative  Action  Em- 
ployer. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
FACULTY  POSITION 

Lewis  & Clark  Stale  College  in  Lewisiown, 
Idaho  is  seeking  applicants  for  a criminal  justice 
faculty  position  to  begin  in  August  1978. 

A degree  in  social  science  with  an  emphasis 
on  criminal  justice  is  required.  Experience  in  law 
enforcement  is  essential. 

Send  resume,  transcripts,  and  five  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Lee  Vickers,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Lewis  & Clark  Stale  College,  Lewiston, 
Idaho  83501.  Telephone:  (208)  746-2341.  Closing 
date  is  April  1 , 1978. 

Lewis  & Clark  Stale  College  is  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity employer. 


Preserve  your  back  issues  of  LEN!! 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  Into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold-embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  sturdy  covers  is  available 
containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10019. 
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April  1-2,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Methods  Tutorial  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
San  Jose  at  the  Le  Baron  Hotel.  Tuition: 
S68.00.  For  further  details,  contact:  Dr. 
Terry  Eisenberg,  6678  Landerwood  Lane, 
San  Jose,  CA  95120.  Telephone:  (408) 
997-2677. 


April  4-May  5,  1978.  Principles  of  Crim- 
inal Investigation  Course.  Presented  by 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School  in  Cleve- 
land at  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Tuition:  $100.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland, 
OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216)  368-3308. 
* • • 

April  10-14,  1978.  Hospital  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Indiana  University’s 
Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be 
held  in  Indianapolis.  Fee;  $200.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact  Donald  P.  Weir. 
Coordinator  of  Security  Training,  Indiana 
University.  Center  for  Public  Safety  Train- 
ing, ISO  West  Market  Street,  Spite  400,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46204. 

• • • 

April  11-13,  1978.  Seminar:  Audits/ 
Financial  Investigations  that  Detect  Fraud 
and  Embezzlement.  Presented  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Investigators.  To  be  held 
at  the  International  Inn.  Washington,  DC. 
Fee;  $225.  For  more  .information,  write. 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  815 
15th  Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20005. 
♦ • • 

April  16-19,  1978.  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment for  Instructots/Trainers  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  Cincinnati  by  the  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Tuition;  $150,  or  $236  for  academic 
credit.  Write  or  call:  Betty  Femiz,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  746-2497. 
« « « 

April  17-20,  1978.  Police  Executive  and 
Personnel  Administration  Course.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego.  Tuition:  $200.  Contact; 
G.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Police 
Executive  Program,  1909  K Street,  NW, 
Washington.  DC  20006. 


April  17-20,  1978.  Police  Performance 
Evaluation  and  Appraisal  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  The  Traffic  Institute.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact:  Registrar, 

Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
405  Church  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
Telephone:  (312)  492-7245. 

• • • 

April  17-21,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
and  the  Elderly  Seminar.  Conducted  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Educational  Programs  Mana- 
ger, University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus, Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone: 
(502)  588-6987. 

♦ # « 

April  17-21,  1978.  Analytical  Investiga- 
tion Methods  Course.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Florida  by  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.  For 
more  details,  write;  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  1528 
Chapala  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 
• • • 

April  17-21,  1978.  Workshop;  Basic 
TV/VTR.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee;  $245.  For  complete  details, 
write:  University  of  Maryland,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Division,  University  Blvd.  at 
Adelphi  Rd.,  College  Park.  MD  20742. 
• • • 

April  23-28,  1978.  Advanced  Organized 
Crime  Program.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Registrar, 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys,  Col- 
lege of  Law,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston.  TX  77004. 


April  24-May  26,  1978.  Investigators 
Course  V.  Conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida,  Institute  on  Organ- 
ized Crime.  Fee;  $300.  For  additional  de- 
tails. contact:  William  H.  Dunman,  16400 
N.W.  32nd  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33054. 
Telephone:  (305)  625-2438. 

* * • 

April  24-27,  1978.  Workshop;  The 
Police  Role  in  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  lACP.  For  de- 
tails. contact:  Joan  Mindtc.  lACP.  1 1 First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Tele- 
phone: (301)  948-0922  ext.  345. 

• • • 

April  24-28,  1978.  Crisis  Intervention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  Wilmington.  Tuition:  $175. 
For  information,  write;  Jacob  Haber,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Acadcmic/Professional 
Programs.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington. DE  19806. 

• • • 

April  24-May  19.  1978.  Training  Pro- 

gram — Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute. Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 

State  University  at  the  University  Park 
campus.  Fee;  $795.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact-. James  R.  Homer,  S-203,  Henderson 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  Tele- 
phone: (814)  865-1452. 

« • • 

April  26-28,  1978.  Fundamental  Crime 
Analysis  Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Ramada 
Inn-Metro  in  Fomulus  (Detroit).  Michigan 
by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $255.  For  de- 
tails, write:  Michael  O’Neil,  Vice  President, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First 
Street.  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112. 


• • • 

May  1-12,  1978.  Traffic  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Education  and  Training  Center  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  -additional  infor- 
mation, contact:  Philip  C.  O'Sullivan,  Di- 
rector. Regional  Criminal  Justice  Educa- 

tion and  Training  Center.  100  East  Henri- 
etta Road,  Rochester,  NY  14623.  (716) 
442-9106. 

♦ • • 

May  1978.  Five-day  course;  Survey  Re- 
search in  Criminal  Justice.  Sponsored  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Research  Foundation. 
Fee:  $300.  For  additional  information, 
write  pr  call  Bruce  T.  Olson,  President, 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Foundation, 
2775  Cottage  Way,  Suite  29,  Sacramento. 
CA  95825.  Telephone.  (916)  488^757. 
# • • 

May  7,  1978.  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  For 
additional  information,  consult  April  30. 

• • • 

May  8-12,  1978.  Analytical  Investiga- 
tion Methods  Course.  To  be  held  in  Chi- 
c^o  by  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.  For  more 
details,  write;  P.O.  Drawer  Q.  1528 
Chapala  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 
• • • 

May  8-26,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 

Supervision  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Triin- 
ing  Center.  Fee:  $42  per  unit.  For  further 
information,  contact;  Jack  McArthur, 
Director,  Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000.  ext. 


541, 


April  28,  1978.  Battered  Women  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  Illinois  Valley  Crime  Pre- 
vention Commission.  To  be  held  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  Union  Center  at  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
For  more  information,  contact  Kimberly 
Dixon,  Training  Coordinator,  Illinois  Val- 
ley Crime  Prevention  Commission.  22  East 
Marion  Street,  Princeton,  IL  61356.  Tele- 
phone; (815)  875-2101. 

• • • 

April  30,  1978.  Civil  Emergency  Man- 
agement Course.  Presented  by  the  Califor- 
nia Specialized  Training  Institute  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  For  more  details,  write;  Cali- 
fornia Specialized  Training  Institute,  Buil- 
ding 904,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 
93406. 

• • • 

May  1-5,  1978.  The  Police  Response  to 
the  Crimes  of  Homicide  and  Rape.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer 
sity  at  University  Park.  Fee:  $175.  For 
further  information,  see:  April  24-May  19. 

• • • 

May  1-5,  1978.  Child  Abuse  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  For  more  infor- 
mation, see:  April  16-19. 

• • • 

May  1-5,  1978.  Workshop;  Meeting  the 
Clandestine  Threat.  To  be  held  in  Las 
Vegas  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Tuition:  $375.  For  more 
details,  write  or  phone:  Behavioral  Re- 
search Division,  lACP,  11  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Telephone; 
(301)  948-0922,  ext.  208. 


May  14-19,  1978.  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  Program.  Conducted  by  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  Criminal  Justice 
Division,  in  Athens,  Georgia.  Fee-  $185. 
For  details  on  any  program,  contact:  Mike 
Swanson.  Continuing  Education  Programs; 
Criminal  Justice  Division,  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens.  GA  30602.  Telephone  (404)  542- 
2994. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Seminar  The  Crimi- 
nal Personality.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  by 
The  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime.  A 
nominal  fee  will  be  required  to  cover  basic 
costs.  For  more  information,  write  or 
phone;  The  Women’s  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  1221  I.ocust  St.,  St.  Louis.  MO 
63103.  Telephone  (314)  231-0425. 

• • • 

May  15-26,  1978.  Law  Enforement 
Training  Schools.  To  be  held  in  Rnc, 

Pennsylvania  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. For  more  information,  con- 
tact; William  J.  Olavanti,  Director,  Na- 
tional Training  Institute,  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 

20537. 

• • • 

May  17-18,  1978.  Career  Criminal  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by  the  District 
Attorney  for  Multnomah  County.  Fee;  $30 
for  preregistration  and  $35  at  the  door. 
For  further  information  contact-  Kelly 
Baco«r-€arcer  Criminal  Confcrciw*^  -Rm. 


600,  Multnomah  County  Courthouse,  Port- 
land. OR  97204.  Telephone  (503)  248- 
3105. 

• • • 

May  17-19,  1978.  Rape  Investigation 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis  by 
Theorum  Institute.  Fee;  $225.  For  more 
information,  consult  April  26-28. 

May  17-19,  1978.  Project  Management 
and  Supervision  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  Fee;  $275.  For  further  infer 
mation,  contact;  Programs  Coordinator, 
Interface  Resource  Group.  3112  Wayne 
Avenue,  Dayton,  OH.  45420.  Telephone; 
(513)  254-6775. 

♦ • • 

May  18-19,  1978.  Hostage  Negotiation 
Counc.  Presented  by  the  Smith  and  Wes- 
son Academy.  For  more  information, 
contact.  Director,  Smith  & Wesson  Acad- 
emy. Springfield,  MA  01 101. 

• • # 

May  21-27,  1978.  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction  with 
LEAA.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
DSGA.  DeMauro  or  Detective  R.  Stengel, 
Project  Coordinatois,  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 
201)  449-5200  ext.  240. 

• • • 

May  22-24.  1978.  Police  Executive  Man- 
agement Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training 
Center  in  Rochester,  New  York.  For  de- 
tails. sec:  May  112. 

• • • 

May  22-24,  1978.  Seminar  on  Handling 
Hazardous  Materials  and  Transportation 
Emergencies.  Presented  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Columbus.  Ohio.  For  further  information 
contact;  James  V.  McKieman,  Senior  Fire 
Training  Specialist,  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  470  Atlantic  Avc., 
Boston.  MA  02210. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  The  Police  and  Social 
Services  Program.  To  be  held  in  Chicago  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  further  details  scc;  May  1-5. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Security  Surveys  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Indiana  University  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $200.  For  additional  in- 
formation see:  April  10-14. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Ninth  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Airport 
and  Seaport  Police.  To  be  held  in  London, 
England.  For  more  details,  write;  The 
Secretary,  I.A.A.S.P.,  8.  Gallions  Entrance. 
London,  E16  2QD. 

• • « 

May  24-26,  1978.  C.alifomia  Probation, 
Parole  and  Correction^  Association’s  48th 
Annua!  Conference.  To  be  held  at  the 
Riviera  Hotel  in  Palm  Springs.  California. 
For  more  details,  contact.  Ms.  Jane  Hart- 
mann, San  Bernardino  County  Probation 
Dept.,  235  East  Mt.  View.  Barstow,  CA 
92311.  Telephone:  (714)  256-0336. 
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Part  II:  Scientific  advances 
and  the  investigative  process 
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• ♦ • 

(Editor’s  note:  This  article  is  based  on 
material  which  was  originally  included  in  a 
monograph  entitled  Criminal  Investigation: 
A Selective  Review  of  the  Literature, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  South  Central 
Criminal  Justice  Supervisory  Board  in 
Connecticut  in  November,  1976.  Antony 
Simpson  is  the  reference  librarian  of  John 
Jay  College.) 
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SCANNER  UNSCRAMBLERS  - The 
George  D.  Griffin  Company  is  offering 
two  new  devices  that  connect  to  existing 
scanner  radios  to  provide  police  with  in- 
stant access  to  coded  voice  messages. 

The  first,  called  the  Unscramblcr,  is  an 
external  unit  that  features  a single  IC  chip 
which  replaces  the  larger  transformer  and 
diodes  used  in  earlier  models.  The  circuit- 
ry, powered  by  a nine-volt  battery,  per- 
mits the  monitoring  of  both  normal  and 
scrambled  transmissions  over  the  2. 2-3. 7 
kilohertz  band. 

In  contrast,  the  K-3  Unscrambler  Kit 
provides  more  conventional  integrated  cir 
cuitry  in  kit  form.  The  unit  is  installed  in- 
side a scanner  or  monitor  and  is  powered 
directly  from  the  radio's  power  supply. 
Other  features  include  a carrier  balance 
control  and  filter  to  remove  background 
noise  and  fully  illustrated  assembly  instruc- 
tions. 

Both  units  can  be  used  for  cither  base  or 
mobile  installation  and  cany  a 90-day  war 
ranty.  They  arc  available  from:  George  D. 
Griffin.  Distributor  of  Electronic  Equip- 
ment. P.O.  Box  525,  Ithaca.  NY  14850. 
Telephone;  (607)  272-3905. 

• • • 

BINOCULAR/CAMERA  - Bino/Cam  is  a 
two-in-one  product  that  combines  a quality 
seven-power  wide  angle  binocular  with  a 
compact  110  camera  in  one  19.5  ounce 
unit. 

The  binocular  features  a 7x20mm  508 
ft.  field  of  view,  individual  eyepiece  focus 
adjustments,  'rubber  eyccups,  and  quality 
optics  with  BAK-4  prisms. 

The  unit's  integrally  attached  camera 
r«mn1cre  with  a 112mm  telephoto 


lens  which  is  focused  simultaneously  with 
the  binocular  by  a single  center  control. 
The  lens  can  be  stopped  down  from  f5.6  to 
f30,  while  the  camera's  metal  focal  plane 
shutter  snaps  shots  at  a non-adjustablc 
1/125  second. 

An  accessory  pack  that  is  available  with 
the  Bino/Cam  includes  a table  top  folding 
tripod  with  bracket,  three  lens  filters 
(U.V.,  yellow  and  neutral)  and  two  eye 
shields  designed  to  block  out  side  light. 

For  further  information,  write  the 
manufacturer:  Tasco  Sales,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
380878.  Miami,  FL  33138. 

• • • 

STEEL  DEPOSIT  SAFE  - The  Detroit 
Mini-Safe  Company  has  added  a new  model 
to  its  line  of  all  steel  deposit  safes  which 
are  designed  to  allow  the  user  to  deposit  re- 
ceipts or  other  material  without  first  open- 
ing the  safe. 

Designated  as  the  Model  610  Roto- 
Vault,  the  low-cost  unit  utilizes  a totary 
hopper  that  is  6"  in  diameter  with  a 
34”x4”  opening.  The  deposit  mechanism 
is  mounted  on  a 6"xl0"xl2”  safe  that  fea- 
tures GEM,  round  key  locks  and  comes 
complete  with  warning  signs,  mounting 


hardware  and  a template  for  easy  installa- 
tion. 


For  further  information  about  this  or 
other  models,  write  or  call;  Detroit  Mini- 
Safe  Company,  13660  Elmira,  Detroit.  MI 
48227.  Telephone:  (313)  931-7720. 

• • • 

HOSTAGE  FILMS  — A new  film  package 
onliostage  negotiation  techniques  and  tac- 
tics has  been  produced  by  Harper  8c  Row 
Media  in  an  effort  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  a training  aid  that 
demonstrates  proven  hostage  procedures. 

Predicated  on  the  concepts  of  disci- 
plined teamwork,  psychological  timing  and 
communications,  the  program  was  pro- 
duced in  two  parts.  The  first  concentrates 
on  tactical  procedures,  while  the  second 
deals  exclusively  with  negotiation  tech- 
niques. 

Written  by  Dr.  Morton  Bard,  a leading 
luthority  in  the  field  of  crisis  intervention, 
he  films  outline  procedures  pioneered  by 
he  New  York  City  Police  Department’s 
Hostage  Negotiations  Team  and  feature  the 
squad's  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Frank 
A.  Bolz  Jr. 

The  training  package  covers  the  three 
najor  types  of  hostage  incidents:  criminal, 
psychotic/emotionally  disturbed  and  po- 
itical/terrorist.  Both  situational  tactics  and 
legotiating  techniques  are  explained  and 
ire  adaptable  to  small  crime  and  dispute  re- 
ared incidents  as  well  as  to  large,  multi- 
hostage  situations. 

Entitled  "Hostage  Negotiations,"  the 
16mm  color/sound  film  package  is  avail- 
able from:  Harper  and  Row  Media,  Cus- 
tomer Service,  2350  Virginia  Avenue, 
Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 

• • • 

EVIDENCE  HANDLING  MATERIAL  - 
The  Concord  Press  has  introduced  a com- 
prehensive line  of  containers  and  tags  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  retrieval,  storage 
and  marking  of  all  forms  of  evidence. 

Transparent  evidence  bags  are  available 
in  two  sizes,  and  both  models  feature 
permanently  attached  identification  cards 
which  display  the  name  of  the  police  de- 
partment, a description  of  the  evidence  and 
a “chain  of  possession"  form.  Material  can 
be  inspected  without  removal  from  the 
bag,  reducing  the  danger  of  destruction. 

Other  evidence  handling  aids  produced 
by  Concord  include  official  warning  seals, 
evidence  vials,  unprocessed  evidence  tags, 
fingerprint  warning  tags,  and  clasp  evidence 
envelopes. 

For  a free  catalog,  write  or  phone: 
Concord  Press,  P.O.  Box  6.  Nevada  Gty, 
CA  95959.  Telephone:  (916)  273-7545, 


